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PEEFACE 


This book is written in accordance with the new 
Syllabus of Studies for Secondary Schools in Bengal. 
It is intended for use in the middle classes of High 
Schools. 

It covers the middle ground between the old-time 
formal grammar and the modern language book, avoid- 
ing the short comings of each and embodying the best 
features of l)oth. This double function grows out of 
the close correlation of grammar with literature and 
composition. 

The correlation is effected through the employment 
of laboratory process rather than of exposition as the 
principal means of development. The students will 
work their way to comprehension through a gradation 
of exercise, which serve the triple purpose of applying 
the grammatical principle, of developing literary 
appreciation, and of furnishing practice in the art of 
composition. 

The book is inductive throughout. The order of 
development/ xs : to begin with apt and familiar 
examples, which are followed by comment reduced to the 
simplest and mobt direct terms; then, while these steps 
are still fresh, exercises are presented in application of 
the rule or principle involved. Care has been taken 
that the illustrations and exercises may be pleasing as 
well as concrete and practWl. 
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AN 


ELEMENTARY 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

CHAPTER I 

THE SENTENCE 

1. What is a Sentence ?— Read the following groups 

-of words; 

1. We to town 

2. They at home 

3. He soundly 

4. The train 

6. The children going to school 

6. The bus leaving the station 

7. A motor crossing the road 

8. The motor horn sounding 

9. The engine puflBng 

10. The aeroplane droning 

Does the first group assert anything? Does the 
second? Does the third? 

We see that these# groups of words do not tell or 
assert anything.' ‘They are not sentences. But if we 
insert telling, words then each group becomes a sentence ; 
thus : 

1. We went to town. 

2. They are at home. 

3. He sleeps soundly: 

4. The train comes and goes. 
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5. The children are going to school. 

6. The bus 'is leaving the station. 

7. A motor is crossing the road, 

8. The motor horn is sounding. 

9. The engine is puffing. 

10. The aeroplane is droning. 

Read also the following groups of words: 

1. letters his opening Father is 

2. himself dresses Roma morning’ every 
d. Badri has hvo heads and one foot 

4. Mother rooks the stove and lights the 
food 

0. Bimal combs his collar and fastens hie 

hair 

Mr. Das is standing near a book and 
rending from a table 

7. Radha helps her room and lidies her 
mother 

11 ere the irords have got mixed vp. (Um you put 
ihcrn right? 

Now read the following groups of words: 

1. The boy 

2. Is building air-castles 

d. The boy is building air-castles. 

Does the fir^t group express a complete thought? 
Does the second? Does the third? 

5 ^ A group of words expressihg a complete thought is 
called a Sentence. 

A Sent ence is a group of words expressing a complete 
thought. 

Which of the three gr<fups of \\ords above is a 
sentence ? AVhy ? 

What is a sentence? 

What is not a vsentenre? 
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Exeioise 1 

• I. In the following groups of words, tell which are 
sentences and which are not: 

1. In the taxi 

2. Up the road 

3. 1 can ‘See a bus 

4. With all his might 

5. life ran to the house 

(>. Bring me my bat, Mohan 

7. At the last moment 

8. May I go to the picture show 

9. As the rain began to pour 

10. Early in the morning 

11. Having completed my work 

12. Will you please teach mS to drive an automobile 

II. (Combine the following groups of words in such 
a Wily tliat eacli new group shall he a sentence: 

1. Little Jack Horner 

2. 8 at ill a comer 

3. A barking sound 

4. The shepherd hears 

5. The beautiful rainbow 

0. Boon faded away 

7. Birds of a feather ^ 

8. Flock together ^ 

0. I’ll give you a silver pound 

10. To row us o’er tlje ferry 

11. A giant by the name of Hercules 
Ij^ Went id search .of golden apples 

13. He came* ppon some beautiful young women 

14. Weaving flowers into wreaths 

2. How a Sentence^ is Marked, — Examine the* 
follow ing sentences : 

1. I have a gold watch. 

2. When did you get* your radio set? 

3. What a beautiful country this is ! 
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Note that each of the foregoing sentences begins 
with a Capitol Letter* 

Note also, that the first sentence is followed by a 

Period or Full Stop (.) 

The second by an Interrojatlon Point (?) 

And the third by an Exclamation Point (!) 

A sentence begins with a capital letter and is 
followed by a period^ an interrogation point, or an 
exclamation point. 

3. Capitol Letters. — Head these sentences : 

1. The wind^ is blowing hard. 

2. Animal^, have feelings like ours. 

3. How far is Waltair from here? 

4. How long the hours were ! 

1 Be careful to begin every sentence with a capital 
letter and to end it with the correct mark. 

Head these sentences ; 

1. Mother and I want you to come. 

2. Give me of your bark, O Birch-tree. 

Always write the words I and O as capitals. 

Note these sentences : 

1. Do you like Bankim Babu’s novels? 

2. Sir Walter Scott, wrote The Lady of the 

Lake. 

3. The Great World ^Var ended in 19^9. 

Be careful to begin every proper noun with a 
capital letter. 

Remember to begin the^^names of tl^e days of the 
week and the names of the months with capital letters- 
Note these examples,: 

Solomon Grundy was born on Monday, 
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christened on Tuesday, married on Wednesday, ill 
on Thursday, worse on Friday, died on Saturday, 
buried on Sunday; this is the end of Solomon 
Grundy. 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee was bom at Bowbazar, 
Calcutta, on June 29. 1864. 


Read the^ sentences: 

Aunt Frances inquired, Is every one asleep 
S\ie heard a small voice saying, Have you 
seen my friend, FairyfootP 


.Remember that the exact A^prds of a speaker should 
be enclosed in Quotation Mal*k4/*|^Begin the first word 
of a direct quotation with a capital letter.'^ 


Now read these verses : 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

How I wonder what you are ! 

TJp above the world, so high, 

Like a diamond in the sky. 

How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another’s will; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth all his skill. 


Remember that every line of poetry should begin 
with a capital letter^ 

9. The Use of th^ Comma. — ^Notice the use of 

commas in the following : 


1. The boys brought apples, nuts, chocolates 
and resins. 

2. Jjindbergh has flown to Europe, Mexico^ 
and South America. - 

3. Mrs. Felicia Hemans was born in Liverpool, 
England, on September 26, 1793. 

4. Walter, my cousin, came last night. 

5. Do you believe, Mohan, that the story is 
true? 
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6. Be very careful, dear, when you crosB the 
street. 

7. Yes, I shall go with you. 

8. No, the party is over. 

9. High and low, rich and poor, wise and 
foolish, must all die. 

10. At the end of the hall, upoR his throne, 
sat the King. 

11. He said, Give me liberty, or give me 
death ! 

12. Kinchin View, 

Auckland Boad, 
Darjeeling, December 22, 1932. 

Dear Santa Claus, 

Will you please bring me an airplane, a sled, 
and a pair of roller-^ates ? 

My little sister Jane wants a doll, a doll-bed, 
and a set of dishes. 

Please do not forget us, Santa dear, 

Your little friend, 

Robert Wilson. 

5*, Paragraphs. — Read the following groups of 
sentences : 

1. In the summer the Rose family went to 
Moor Farm in Cornwall. This farm was near Sandy 
Cove. The farmer's name was Mr. Smith. 

2. Mrs. Smith was very kind. She cooked 
well and kept the house tidy. 

3. Peter loved the farm. He , liked io go to 
the stables and help with the houses. Whefi the 
corn was cut he spent a long time in the fields. 

4. Joan liked to see the maid milk the cows. 
She often took a pail of fresh milk to the kitchen. 

The numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4 stand at the heads of 
paragraphs. The first paragraph is about the farm; the 
second is about Mrs.- Smith; the third is about Peter: 
and the fourth is about Joan. 
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rSPou will have noticed in your reading that numbers 
of sentences are often groujped together to form a 
paTagra^'h. When an entirely new idea or topic is 
introduced, a fresh paragraph is begun.. 

Note that the first line of a paragraph is Indented, 
Jthat is, has a'^wider margin than the rest of the lines. 

Exercise 2 

1. Point out the sentences in the paragraph above. 

2. Copy a paragraph from one of your Headers and 
ipoint out the sentences. 

3. Write out your own name and address. 

4. Write out the name and address of one of your 
•relations. 

5. Write out the names of the months which begin with 
the letter J. 

6. Write out the names of the days of the week which 
begin with T. 

Ill the next few sentences all the stops and q^pitals 
.are l^t out. Write them as they ought to be written ; 

1. are those sylhet oranges 

2. far down the hill i saw rama and mohan 

3. Calcutta is the largest city in thdia and stands on 

the river hughli 

4. we shall go to lucknow on the last Saturday in 

September 

5. he said open in the name of the king 

6. yes i-ll.go with you said she 

7. do you* believe raranarayan that the story is true 

8. w'here are we i cannot tell then we must ask some 

one 

9. O'Ocgne back com^ back cified rustum ypa. beautifjil 
creature i have no one to play with and i am ao 
lonely hSe 

)he goes on su^day to the* church and sits among 
^his boys 


10 . 
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CHAPTER II 

KINDS OF SENTENCE^ 

6 . Note these examples: 

Mohan is my brother. 

Spring has come at last. 

The foregoing sentences tell or declare something^^ 
A sentence that tells or declares something is called* 

Declarative. 

^ A Declarative Sentence (or Statement) is a sentence 
that tells or declares some^thing. It is followed by a 
period. 

7. Note these exampks: 

Which is your brother*:^ 

What did he tell you? 

The foregoing sentences ask a question. A_^eiitence 
tl\at asks a question is called In,t^pro|ative. 

An Interrogative Sentence is a sentence that asks a 
question. It is followed by an interrogation point. 

Exercise 3 

1. Write a statement about a fish. 

Write a statement about a bird. 

Write a statement about l^ees. 

Write a statement about a boy. 

Write a statement about thq sun. 

Example— A fish has fins. 

2. Write a question about the wiiid. 

Write a question about granges. 

Write a question about your ball. 

Write a question about the moon. 

Write a question about the stars. 

Example — Was the prind blowing hard? 
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3;. Write five statements expressing good health 
rules. 

' Example — I wash my hands before each meal. 

4. Write five questions about an airship. 

Example — Does an airship carry our letters'? 

5. Answer each of these questions by making » 
sentence which begins with 

There is or There are 

1. What is there on the wall in the boys' class-* 

room ? 

2. What is there at the crossing of the roads? 

'S. How many girls are there in the class-room? 

4. How many boys are ,, there in the woodwork. 

room? 

5. How many benches are there in the woodwork 

room ? 

6. Answer each of these questions by making 
sentence which begins with 

There was or There were 

1. What was there in the field ? 

2. How many cows were grazing in the field? 

3. What was there on the top of the hut? 

4. What were there under the tree? 

5. How many boats were there on the river? 

7. Try to write do^^n the questions to which the* 
following were the answers: 

1. You mvist change at Asansol. 

2. The fare is three rupees and a half. 

3. From No^ 6 platform. 

4. Yes, there is plenty of room here. 

• 

8. Write down 

1. What you would say to the booking clerk if yot» 
wished to go to some pliCce known to you, and 
return on the same day. 
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2. What you would say to the clerk in tlkdi post 
office if you wanted four one-anna and four^ 
half-anna stamps. 

8. ImperatlYe Sentence. — Note these examples : 

Open the door at once. 

Answer the telephone, please'. 

The first of the foregoing sentences expresses a 
command, the second expresses an entreaty. A sentence 
that expresses a command or an entreaty is called 

Imperative. 

An Imperative Sentence is a sentence that expresses 
a eonimand or an entrea^ty. It is followed by a period. 

9. Exclamatory Sentence — Note these examples: 

How cold it is I 
What a scare we had ! 

Who would have thought it ! 

Will you be still ! 

Each of the foregoing sentences expresses strong or 
sudden feeling, and, for that reason, is called 

Exclamatory. 

An Exclamatory Sentence ^ a sentence that expresses 
strong or sudden feeling. It is followed l)y an exclama- 
tion p^int ( !). 


Exercise 4 

1. ('lassify the following sentences* 

L Humpty Dumpty sat on a walL 
2. Are you coming with us? 
a Take care of your health. 
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4. Hold on tight, boys! 

6. When did you arrive? 

i>. All roads lead to Rome. 

7. Have mercy upon us. 

8. Can you hope to count the stars? 

9. Hide, Martha, hide! 

10. Are jou afraid of his hearing you ? 

11. The river flows under the bridge. 

12. The boy stood on the burning deck. 

1.1. Now you have done it! 

14. Let us try hard to win. 

15. Airs right with the world. 

16. Ye sons of Freedom! Wake to glory., 

i 

2. What is a sentence? 

3. How many kinds are ^Jiere? 

4. Write sentences illustrating each kind. 

•5. Make four sentences beginning with I like. 

Example— like a long ride in a motor car. 

6. Make four sentences beginning with 

1 . Rama likes 3. John likes 

2. Ayesha likes 4. Mother likes 

T. Make three sentences beginning with I should 

like. 

Example — I should^like to fly in an aeroplane. 

8? Make three sentences beginning with Shall I and 
three beginning with Shall we. 


Examples 

Shall I go to school on my bicycle? 
Shall we see the aeroplane lafld? 
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CHAPTER III 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 

10. Examine the sentence : 

Rama ran home. 

In the sentence something is said about Rama^ 
Therefore, Rama is the Subject of the sentence. What 
is said about him? Tie ran home. Therefore, ran home 

is the Predicate. 

C* The Subject of a sentence names that of which some- 
thing is said. 

The Predicate of a sentence tells what is said of the 
subject. 

Read the sentence : 

The little brown-eyed girl sat on the lowest 


step. 


About whom is the sentence? The little hrown- 
eyed girl. What is said about her? She sat on the 
lowest step. What is the subject? What is the 
predicate ? 

The subject of an imperative sentence is not usually 
expressed, but may be readily supplied ; as. Go (you go) at 
once. Wait (you wait) for me. 


Exercise 8 

% 

Pick out the subjects in these sentences : 

1. Trees grow. 4 . Snow melts. 

2. Leaves fall! 5 . Birds sing. 

3 . People talk. 6. Automobiles run. 
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7. My desk is broken. 

8. The airship was lost. 

9. Our school won the game. 

10. My dog went with me. 

11. My dress is torn. 

12. You went to the wrong house. 

13. Idle boys become poor men. 

14. 'J'he children’s voices sound sweet. 

2. Supply predicates to the following subjects 
orally : 

1. The day — 7. I 

2. Earna 8. You 

3. John 9. Children - 

4. Soldiers 10. Horses — 

6. Dogs 11. Stars 

6. Men 12. A ship — 

Example— The day was bright. 

3. Supply subjects to the following predicates 
orally : 


1. 

- flows. 


■* ran. 

2. 

- is singing. 

9. 

-has come. 

3. 

' were playing. 

10. 

- was walking. 

4. 

• will play. 

11. 

- are crying. 

6 . 

^ was killed. 

12. 

-will die. 

6 . 

‘ lie. 

13. 

- are lying. 

7. 

•has flown. 

14. 

• were written. 


Example—The river flows. 


4. Supply words scf as to make a sentence of each 
of the following ; 

1. the -warm showers of April 

2. will bring flowers 

3. * the hot summer sun 

4. makes the cit)ps grow 

5. comes very early 

6. the robin 

7. feeds the world 

6. had many hardships 
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9 . are full of fairies 
10. the first steam Engine 

Compound Subject and Compound Predicate 

11. Compound Subject. — ^Note these sentences r 

Mohan spoke Sohan spoke 

Since the foregoing sentences have the same 

predicate, namely, spoke y they may be comtined into 
one sentence by connecting the subjects; thus, 

Mohan and Sohan spoke. 

A subject consisting of two or more connected 
subjects having the same dedicate is called Compound. 

A Compound Subject is made up of two or more* 
subjects about which the same thing is said. 

12. Compound Predicate. — Note these sentences: 

Lila came Lila returned 

Since the foregoing sentences have the same 

subject, namely, lAla, they may be combined into one 
sentence by connecting the predicates; thus, 

Lila came but returned. 

A predicate consisting of \ two or more connected 
predicates having the same subject is called Compound. 

A Compound Predicate makes two or more state- 
ments about the same subject. 

% 

Both subject and predicate may be* compounded 
thus, 

Mohcm and Solum came but returned. 
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chapter IV 

SOME GRAMMATICAL RULES 

Bearing on English Composition taught inductively. 

13. Here ia a list of words that give most of us- 
frouble. A rareful study of the following Exercises wilh 
give -nnx' larilily in using those words correctly. 

Is Are 

14. AIv\aya use are or were with the word yon 
whether you mean one or more ttan one. 

('hoose one of ihe words in parenthesis and write 
serit(*ncea correctly; 

1. Lindberg (ia — are) a hero. 

2. Aly radio (was — were) out of order last 

night. 

3. (jour, you (is — are) the best reader. 

4. Mohan, you (was — w^ere) not to blame. 

0 . hruits (is — are) good health-builders. 

6. Vou (is — are) not my cousih. 

7. Here (is — are) your spectacles. 

8. Many of the children (was — were) in the- 

play. 

9. Boy Scouts ,i,was — were) on guard. 

10. (Was-T-were) you looking for me? 

11. On the table (was — were) many books. 

12. There {was — were) five mangoes in the* 

* Jbasket. 

18. Te*n years (is — are) too long to wait. 

14. The assets of this firm (is — are) Rs. 10,000. 

15. What (was — were) the proceeds of the- 

lecturei? 
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Note the following sentences : 

Tales of a Grandfather was (not were) written 
by Scott. 

The Arabian Nights is (not are) still a great 
favourite. 

Fifty rupees is (not are) too much. 

Ten acres was (not were) planted in corn. 

This news is (not are) surprising.' 

The entire army was (not wer^') destroyed. 

Exercise 6 

1. Make five statements using is correctly. 

Example — My uncle is here. 

2. Make five statements using are correctly. 

Example — My uncle and aunt are here. 

fl. Make five questions using was correctly. 

Example — Was the dog mad? 

4. Make five questions using were coircctly. 
Example— Were you in bed? 

5. Put are or were in each of the following 
'Sentfences : 

1. You not a very polite boy. 

2. You late for school yesterday. 

3. You all very happy last night. 

4. You not at home last Sunday. 

5. Why you in the garden yesterday 1 

6. When you going to see your brother ? 

7. Why you in the [^eld yesterday ? 

8. Whom you speaking to when I met ^ou? 

6. Make six sentences with these pieces oi sentences 
an them : 

1. stamped envelope a. telegraph form 

2. the lady clerk 5. in the letter box 

3. telephone box 6. stamps and postcards. 

Example— «You can buy a stamped envelope at the 
post office counter. 
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Exercise 7 

1. Write the following again, changing all the 
singulars which are in heavy type into plurals, and 
tiltering verbs and other words where necessary : 

Begin in this way — Two little fairies .... 

A nttle fairy comes at nighty 

Her eyes are blue, her hair is brown, 

With silver spots upon her wings. 

And from the moon she flutters down. 

She h as a little silver wand, 

And when a good child goes to bed 
She waves her wand froril right to left, 

And makes a circle round its head. 

(Thomas IIood: Queen Mah) 

2. Write the following, changing plurals to 
singulars, and alter verbs and other words where 
necessary : 

Then lions come with glaring eyes, 

And tigers growl, a dreadful noise, 

And ogres draw their cruel knives, 

To shed the blood of girls and boys. 

{Queen Mah) 

3. ^ Write the folloYmff sentences again, beginning 
with He saw •a- light and changing other words a» 
necessary : 

I see a light flashing at^the end of the road, and run 
towards it, WlTen I get nearer, I go more slowly because 
T am rather timid, and I do not know what it means. L 
laugh at myself when I find that it is only a little boy^ 
reflecting the lamp-light with a bit of broken mirror. 

E. E. c.— 2 
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15. Misused Forms. — Sometimes the Past Participle 
is used for the Past Tense. Note these examples: — 


Incorrect use 

I seen him. 

The bell rung. 

He taken it. 

They done well. 

He come yesterday. 
I su'ifm at^ross. 


Correct use 

I saw him. 

The bell r(tng. 

He took It*. 

They did well. 

He came yesteVday. 

I swam across. 


16 . Sometimes the Past Tense is used for I be Pas» 


Participle. Note these exa^nples : — 


Incorrect use 

I have saw him. 
The bell has tang. 
He has took it. 

He has went home. 
He had stole it. 

She had broke it. 

I have did it. 


Correet \t.se 

1 have seen him. 

The bell has rung. 
He has taken it. 

He has gone home. 
He had stolen it. 

She had broken it. 

L have done it. 


Did Done 

17. (.’hoose one of the words in ]iarenthesis and 
r7rite these seritfhices correctly : 

1. Mary (did — done) her work well. 

2. Mary has (did — ^one) her work. 

3. You have (did — cfone) your work well. 

4. I have (done — did)* what you told mf^'to d(>> 

5. The doctor (did — done) his best to <‘ure hiim. 

6. Yes, I (done — did) it all myself. 

Exercises 

1. Make five sentences using did, correctly. 

Example — You did your duty. 

2. Make five sentences using done correctly. 
Example — They have done their duty. 
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Went Gone 

18. Choose one of the words in parenthesis and 
wrile these sentences correctly : 

1. Mai’y has (went — gone) to the store. 

2. Father (gone — went) to the city to-day. 

3. The boys have (went — ^gone) to the ball 

game. 

4.. Where had you (w'ent — gone) when I called 
you ? 

5. Was he (gone — went) when you came? 

6. He (gone — went) his way rejoicing. 

7. Who (gone — went) with you to town? 

8. Have the boys (gone — went) to the cinema P 

9. You (gone — went) the wrong way. 

Exercises 

1. Write five sentences using loent correctly. 
Example— He went to Darjeeling lost summer. 

2. Write five sentences using (jone correctly. 
Example — My brother has gone to the cinema.^ 

Come Came 

19. Fill ill these blanks with cosine ov^caitie : 

1. John in late this morning. 

2. I wish you had sooner. 

3. As I to school this morning I saw an 

accident. 

4. Wht»m we to a word we do not know, 

Ifet^s be sure to use our dictionaries. 

5. When I reached home my aunt had 

. already — ■ — 

G. If I had Jto, school yesterday, I should 

liot have missed my test. 

7. When they — — in, be sure to have them 

read this letter. 

8. When I went to the post oflSce, I found 

that, my package had 
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Exercises 


1. Write five sentences using come correctly. 

- , r They come to school on time. 

Examples- I he come yet? 


2. Write five sentences using canui correctly. 
Example — lie came here yesterday. 


Saw Seen 

20. Fill in these blanks with smo or seen: 

1. I you at the circus. 

2. Have you — - — my cap? 

3. They us when we came. 

4. He had never an airship before. 

5. Has your mothiM^ your new bicycle 

yet? 

6. Yos, she it to-day. 

7. Have you my sister? 

8. No, r have not her to-day. 

Exercises 

1. Write five sentences using seen correctly. 
Example — I had never seen a zebra before. 

2. Wril;e five sentences using saw correctly. 
Example — We saw him there last night. 


Took ^ken 

21. Fill in these blanks with took or taken: 

1. I the train at Naihati. 

2. It me an hour to get my arithmetic. 

3. Have you — the book^ back to the 

library ? 

4. Lila has her music lesson. 

6. He — ^ his dog with him. 

6. That day Tom his bath and was a 

lovable boy. 
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7. Have you ever a trip in a train? 

8. As soon as he had his lunch he went 

away. 

9. She away the baby over to her seat. 

Exercises 

1. Write^ five sentences using took corrcf'tly. 
ExampleA-.Rahim took his brother with him. 

2. AVrite five sentences using taken correctly. 
Example — Lila has taken her slate home. 

Rang Rung 

22. Re-write the following with the correct word: 

1. The hell (rang — ^rung) for school. 

2. The hell has (rang — rung) for school. 
ri. Has the bell (rang — rung)? 

4. 1 (lang — rung) the bell this morning, 

o. Has the telephone (rang — rung) since I 
left. 

(). Hill (rang — rung) the door-bell. 

Exercises 

Answer these questions : 

1. Who rang the bell? 

2. Has the bell rung? ^ 

3. When do the bells of New Year ring? 

Note. — The words sing— eang — sung are used just as the 
words ring — rang — rung. 

Nt)te the following /examples : 

I have' drank some water (should be drunk) 
Scarcely had he began to speak (should be 
begun)* 

Their •clothes quite v)ore out (should be 

worn) 

The necessity for action had not yet arose 
(should be arisen) 

You should have icent yourself (should be gone) 
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Exercises 

Fill in these blanks with the correct form of the 
verb given : 

1 . The bell -at time nine o^clock (ring). 

2 . Jack the bell (ring). 

3 . When the fire alarm , there is always great 

excitement (ring). 

4. Will you - — us a song (sing). 

5 . France? in the choir Sunday (sing). 

6 . Let’s fiurry, the bell has (ring). 

7 . If you had the door- bell, 1 would have come 

(ring). 

8 . Have the boys - — their songs this morning 

(sing). 

9 . The ship very rapidly (sink). 

10 . He his work directly (begin). 

11 . I sat and within the door (spin). 

Sit Set 

^3. Fill in tlie blanks with the correct form of sit 
or spf. 

Note. — Other forms of sit are sat and sitting. Set has 
only two forms se^ and setting. 

1 . here until I come back. 

2 . Boys, the chairs out. 

3. The hen on a d(t>zen eggs. 

4 / I was under a tr<je when 1 heard tlie bird. 

5 . Please the brick against the door. 

6 . Did you the fan before you down % 

7. When I was — — by the table, were you by 

the window? 

8 . Mother in a rocking chair and sews all day. 

9 . As I was — ^ in my car, I saw a woman 

out rose bushes. 

10 . They are out potato slips to day. 
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Exercises 

1. Write five sentences using a form of sit 

correctly." 

Example — He sat there all day. 

2. Write five sentences using* a form of set 

correctly . 

Example — Set the lamp on the table. 

Teach Learn 

24. ?iiote that teach means to give instruction to 
«<jthers ; while learn means to get knowledge. 

Eill ill tlie blanks with the proper form of learn or 
teach : 

1. Mother is my sister to cook. 

2. Mi ss Sujata has us to sing by note. 

He sure to your lesson well. 

4. The boys in our class have to make 

baskets. 

f). lie many useful things outside of 

school. 

(). Our teacher has us the rules of health. 

7. I do not arithmetic easily. 

8. My brother me how to make maps. 

9. After I have my lessbns, I will go with 

you. 

10. Mohan his brother tlie lesson that he 

had ^at vsehool that day. 

Exeitjises 

1. Write five sentences using a form of lea/rn 
correctly. 

Example — have l<Wirned my lesson. 

2. Write five sentences using a form of teach 
correctly. 

Example— He teaches us geography. 
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Lie Lay 

25 . Lie — ITere they lie. Lcay — cause to lie — Laj^ 
it down at once. 

Lie, the intransitive verb, has a past tense lay, aiidl 
a perfect participle lain. 

Lie lay lain 

Lay, the transitive verb, has a ])ast tense laid and a 
past participle which is also Laid, 

Ijay laid laid 

The correct use of these verbs is illustrated 
0 

follows ; 

1. The dog lies in the sunshine, 

2. lie lay there all day yesterday. 

3. He has lain there for hours every sunny 

day. 

4. The country lies desolate. 

0. It lay desolate fifty years ago. 

6. It has lain desolate since the invasion of 
the Arabs. 

Lay, the transitive verb, must have an object, and 
can thus be recognised : 

1. Jjiy nie down once more upon the couch. 

2. They laid dowm their burden. 

3. The General has laid all the blame on the 

soldiers. 

4. Hens lay eggs. 

5. The gambler laid a wager. 

(>. The country was laid waste by the war. 

Exercises 

1. Write five sentences using lie correctly. 

Example — You must lie still. 

2 . Write five sentences using lay correctly. 
Example— Lay the baslcet there. 
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26. Corrupt Forms of Verbs — Care should be taken 
not to use corrupt forms of the Past Tense or the Past 
Participle. Note these examples : 

The wind hlowed (say blew) 

We hi^ng him (say brought) 

They knowed it (say knew) 

1 'seed him there (say saw) 

It was hlowed up (say blown) 

He was drug in (say dragged) 

T have knowed it (say known) 

They have hursted. (say burst) 

Note.- A few verbs have two forms of the past 
partici])Ie, one of which has an adjectival use ; as, a drunkeir 
man, a sunken ship, a swollen stream. 

Exercise 8 

(’house the i)roper form and give a reason for your 
choicte : 

1. There (lie — lay) his books. 

2. (Lay — lie) the books on the table. 

3. Herein (lays — lies) the danger. 

4. The ship (lays — lies) at anchor off the coast. 

5. 8ce, the oak (falls — ^fells). 

6. The woodman (falls — fells) an pak. 

7. He (lay — laid) the book down. 

8. The little bird (flew — fled) by. 

9. We (flew — fled) from the ci^y. 

10. They (rose — ^rai/ed) up slo\^iy. 

11. It was (stolery-fltoled). 

12. He has .(laid-^ain) down. 

13. He (lay — laid) down to rest. 

14. 1 was (summoned — summonsed^ 

15. The lion (attacked — attackted) the keerar. 

16. He was (hung — Changed) early in the morning. 

17. They (hung — hanged) up their hats. 

18. Tiittle strokes (fall — fell) great oaks. 

19. The cart (loaded laden) with hay we^nt slowly 

along. • 
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20. He was (awakened — awoke) by the sound of 

drums. 

21. The river has (overflowed — overflown) its banks. 

22. The ship was (sunk — sunken) by a torpedo. 

23. The (sunk — sunken) ship has been liiised at last. 

24. We met a (drunk — drunken) man. 

27, Uses of the Articles. — Note thes.e -examples : 

1. J saw’ a lion. 

2. Have an umbrella. 

He is a European. 

4. Here is the house. 

T). Who is the man speakinji^? 

(). The horse is a useful animal. 

Exercises 

1. Supply a or an in each blank and {^Ive a reason 
for your choiee : 

1. Here is apple. 

2. orange is round. 

3. He earns ten rupees — ^ — day. 

4. Twelve inches make — — foot. 

5. Have you ever seen — — airship ? 

6. She is now in hospital. 

7. Tell me what is engine. 

8. He is umpire. 

9. You are now — — heiress. 

10. They belong to union. 

11. It is humorous story. 

12. He formed — ^ historical society. 

2. Supply an article befoije each of the words in 
heavy type if one is needed ; 

1. Man is mortal. 

2. Calcutta is big city. 

3. Ceylon is island. 

4. Copper is useful metal. 

5. Delhi is capital of India. 

6. Newton was great philosopher. 

7. Sun rises in east. 
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8. Do you see blue sky ? 

9. Idave you ever seen elephant ? 

10. For Brutus is honourable man. 

11. My favourite flower is rose. 

12. Musician was old Mussulman. 

13. Small leak may sink great ship. 

14. John is person that gave me pear. 

15. wliat is shape of earth ? 

IG. Virtue is its own reward. 

17. ‘ Mocking-bird is very line singer. 

18. Whale is largest animal. 

19. A farmer and merchant were here. 

20. Merciful shall obtain mercy. 

Its Ifs 

*28. Dead these sentences: 

1 . The bird flapped it/f wings. 

2, It's never too late to mend, 
n. It\s (not Its) cold to-day. 

Note. —The apostrophe is never used in forming the 
<)( ssessive case of personal pronouns. It*8 means it is. 

Fill tile blanks with its or it's: 

1 . If a clear day to-morrow we shall go 

to the Fair. 

2. Each thing in place' is best. 

d. my time at the bat. 

4. The cdiild broke arm. 

5. How does the river find course to the 

"sea? 

6. Whose book is this? I think mine. 

7. Idiis tree has shed leaves. 

8. .The tree supports itself by roots. 

Exercises 

1. Make five sentences using it's correctly. 

Example — It’s easy to find fault. 

2. Make five sentences using its correctly. 

Example — The horse broke its leg. 
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Them Those 

29. Some students generally say: 

I can’t work them examples. 

Have you any of them pencils? 

Only the most careless students makie this error. 
Check yourself carefully to see that you are not guilty 
of it. 

Fill the blanks with thinn or those: 

1. Did you read books? 

2. Yes, 1 read 

d. Please hand me books. 

4. Where did ftu<l ? 

5. things do not belong to me. 

G. 1 was with all day. 

7. 1 did not work all <jf probh‘nis, because 

I did not understand some of . 

<S. Please let me have one of yellow 

pemuls ; I like better than the green 

ones. 

0. If I know where books are, I’d give 

you one. of 

10. Have you seen monkeys at the Zoo? 

Wq fed some peanuts. 

Exercises 

1. Make five questions usii^ them correctly. 
Example — Who told them tvis? 

2. Make five questions using those correctly. 
Example — Do you know those b^ys? 

3. Make five sentences using both them and those 
in each sentence. 

Example — Those boys will be late, as their mother 
sent them to market. 
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CHAPTER V 


I — Me He — Him Who — Whom 


30. Misusco cf Pponouns. — Study these examples : 

1 wont. Father and I (not me) went. 

He went. He and I (not hirn. and rne) went. 
He wont with me. He went with father and 
mo (not I). 

You and I (not 7ne) can do it. 

He and she (not hhn and her) are strangers. 

31. Copulative verbs take Nominative case after 
them as well as before them. Repeat the following 
correct expressions until you get used to them : 


It is 1 
It is we 
It was 7 
It was we 
It is he 


It was he 
It is nhe 
It was she 
It is they 
It was they 


It was 7 that went. 

It is he that I mean. 

It was we who won. 

It is they that he calls 'for. 


32. Errors like the following are common : 

It was not me that told him (should be 7) 

Is it ^ler that you sent for? (should be she) 

You dW not i/ee it was only me (should be 7) 

I am siire it was him (should be he) 

Wh>om did they say that man was? (should be 

* WhS) 

Note. — In each case the nominative and not the objective 
case is required. 

33. Transitive verbs and prepositions govern the 
objective case, wherever it stands. 
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The followinji', therefore, are incorrect : 

Mary gave Kate and 1 some waler (should he 
me) 

Let this matter rest between you and I (should 
be me) 

Who did you say you wanted? (should l^e 
Whom) 

The stranger, who we have mentioned before, 
now came forward (should be irhom) 

Note.— In each of these cases the objective, not the 
nominative, is required. 

34. Tlie conjunction thh?i aiid os have no power of 
governing the objective case. 

The following sentences are therefore incorrect : 

You aie a much greater loser than me (should 
he /) 

I am much taller than him (should be he) 

He is as industrious as me (should be /) 

Who could he as patient as her? (siiould be she) 

Note. —If the ellipses were supplied, the sentences would 
be Avi itten as follows : 

You are a much greater loser than / (am a greai 
loser). 

1 am much taller than he (is tall). 

He is as industrious as I (am industrious). 

Who could be as patient as she (is patient)? 

The following sentences, how^ever, are correct: 

I esteem you much more highly than him- 
They gave me more than her: 

for they mean 

I esteem you much more highly than (I esteem) 
him. 

They gave me more than (they gave) her. 
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Exeroise 9 

1. Clioose one of the words in parenthesis and* 
write iliese sentences correctly : 

A 

1. If any one fails it will not be (1 — me). 

2. It ’was nob (me — I) that spoke. 

3. 1 am certain it was not (he — him). 

4. If 1 were (he — him) I would not do so. 

5. It is (they — them) that you mean, 
n. (AVho — whom) do you live with ? 

7. (Who — whom) do you wish to see? 

8. He is a person (who — ^whora) you can trust. 

9. (Who - whom) do you think it is for? 

10. You are not so merry as (us — we). 

11. He is as good as (h*ei*— she). 

12. She loved him more than (I — me). 

i:?. (Who — whom) do you think him to be? 

lA. Tfl this the girl (who — whom) was called away?' 

15. (Who — whom) do you think I am? 

16. Yes, it was (they — ^them) (who — ^whom) he meant:. 

17. (Whom — who) did you say told the secret? 

B 

1. Uo you think it is (she — ^her) who is expected ? 

2. I should not go if I were (she- — her). 

3. It was not (he — him) (who — ^whom) you saw. 

4. Some of (us — we) pupils are studying sociab 

science. 

5. Will you agree to (us — our) buying a racket? 

6. Have you re^d of (him — his) flying across the* 

Atlantic ? 

7. It is a matter for you and (I — me) to decide. 

8. All are prepared but you and (he — him). 

9. You mily have seen two girls, but it wasn't? 

i^e — us). 

10. I have not heard of (him — his) receiving the- 

prize. 

11. He thought (they — ^them) to be (us — -we). 

12. If you were (he— him) what would you do? 

13. (Who— whoip) do you think it was? 
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2. Make five sentences with two pronouns connected 
hy and. 

{ 1. You and I are friends, John. 

2. He and I will be there. 

3. It was done by him and me. 

3. Make five sentences using a noun and a pronoun 
•connected by and. 

1. My companions mid I were there. 
Examples — \ 2. She and Jane are sisters. 

3, lie will go with O an pat and me. 

Good Well 

35. Good is an adjective. Tt is often incorrectly 
used for the adverb ivell. Both (jood and locdl are used 
correctly in this sentence: 

good student studies his lesson well. 

Fill the blanks with good or well : 

1. He brought the news from Ghent to 

Aix. 

2. He learned to shoot . 

3. The pupils did their work . 

4. The pupils <lid work. 

5. A man may become educated from 

reading books. 

6. He liveth long who liveth . 

Exercises 

1. Make five sentences using good correctly. 

Example — ^The good woman had seen better days. 

2. Make five seiitences using wedl correctly, 
example — I am feeling well now. 
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CHAPTER VI 

AGREEMENT OF THE VERB WITH THE SUBJECT 

36. Eaoh, every, either, and neither either stand for, 
or are followed by, a subject in the singular number : 

Each of our guests has depoirted. (Not Tiave 
departed) 

pj(7rh ill the assembly is asking the question. 
(Not are asking) 

Kverg rliild in the school tries to be punctual 
and obedient. (Not try) 

Either of these roads leads to the railway-station. 
(Not lead) 

Neither of tlie accusations is true. (Not are 
true) 

None generally follows the same rule; as, 

Then none u^is for a part 3 ^ (Not were) 

37. The following kinds of compound subjects take 
singular verbs. 

1. Compound subjects denoting one person, thing 
or idea; as, 

A friend and schoolmate of mine is (not are) 
here. (One person) 

A block, and tacjcle was (not were) employed. 
(One. thing)/ 

The sum aild substance of the matter is (not are) 
tjiis. (.One idea) 

2. Compoynd subjects* modified by each, every, 
many fl, or 7}o; as, 

Every man, Avonuin. and child was (not were) 
sent back. 

E. E. c. — 3 
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3. Compound subjects made up of singular subject:^* 
connected by or, nor, either .... or, or neither . . . 
nor; as, 

Neither age nor rank nor sex u-as (not icerc)^ 
respected. 

Note carefully the following example : 

Neither womeji noi children arc, (not 
admitted. 

Either you or I am (not arc) wjong. 

I^iitlier he or you are (not is) to go. 

.Neither he nor his sisters were (not was) there. 

The explorer, with all his men, (not were)'^ 
lost. 

Every one of the ships was (not were) saved. 

The extetil of his riches is (not are) not known. 


Exercise lu 

Choose Ihe ]>roper form of the verb and give a. 
reason for your choice: 

J. Kam and Raman (is — arc) here. 

2. Father luid 1 (am — are) going. 

3. You and 1 (was — were) invited. 

4. Each .of the boys (is — are) ready. 

5. Each of his brothers (are — is) in a- favourable* 

situation. 

6. You and I (am — are) lucky. 

7. The wages of these men (is —are) too low. 

8. Phonetics (is— are) tife science of sound. 

9. The entire six gallons (was— were) lost. 

10. The Roman nation (was — were) a great people. 

11. Both time and money (was— were) lost. 

12. Neither time nor money (were — ^was) lost. 

13. Neither of them (seem— seems) \o have any idea* 

of it. 

14. Not one of these apples (is — are) sound. 

15. This kind of books tts — are) interesting. 

16- One or the other of us (are — is) mistaken. 
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17. His end and aim in life (was — were) to do good. 

18. The Captain with all his crew (were — ^was) saved. 

19. Both moral and intellectual training (is — are) 

essential. 

20. An old friend and schoolmate of mine (have — 

has) arrived. 

21. Patience as well as industry (is — are) necessary 

to 'success. 

22. Not a friend or a relative (was — were) invited. 

2;3. The great poet and novelist (is — are) dead. 

24. There (were — was) a great many reasons for* 

rejoicing. 

25. Tlie long and short of the matter (are — is) this. 

26. Slow and steady (wins — win) the race. 

27. No nook or corner (was — ^were) left unexplored. 

28. Every one of the offenders (pay — pays) the full 

penalty enacted by flie law. 

29. E\’ery leaf and every flower (was — ^were) stripped! 

off the tree. 

80. Ts there none who (pity — ^pities) rae in my 

distress 1 

81. Either he or I (am — is) mistaken. 

82. Either the boys or the girls (are — is) rea4y for 

the task. 

83. The orator and the statesman (is — ^are) dead, 

84. A horse and cart (stand — stands) at the door. 

85. The General with his army (encamp — encamps) 

here to-morrow. 

36. Each day and each hour (bring — ^brings) its duty. 

37. Neither of the boys (were — was) chosen. 

88. Every man, woman, and child (were — ^was) lost. 

89. Every* boy girl in school (like — ^likes) the 

teacher. 

40. In regard to details the committee (were — was) 

divided^ 

41. Next (come — con^s) the Durga Puja holidays. 

42. A number of interesting suggestions (has — have) 

been made. 

43. Seven changes of costume Iwas — were) furnished. 

44. There (lie — lies) in that district miles and miles 

of dreary desert. 
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CHAPTER VII 

38. AGREEMENT OF PRONOUN AND ANTECEDENT 

Read these sentences : 

1. Father says that he is not vvjell. 

2. Mother says that she is not* well, 

3. Saiala asked me to assist her. 

4. My liorse has injured itself. 

5. Every tree is known by its truit. 

6. These men were la^aisinw* the nisei res. 

7. I who am guilty must atone. 

8. T am a man mho has had sore trouble. 

Mistakes like the following are most (‘ummon : 

1. Somebody 'has left their hat there (should 

be his) 

2. Let eacJi one of us l)e on onr (or their) 

guard (should he his) 

3. FiVery human ])eing lias witliin them some- 

thing eternal (should l>e him) 

4. Everybody is discontented with their lot in 

life (should be his) 

5. Facli was thinking wholl\ oF thcmselr^s 

(should be himself) 

Note. — When, the sex is not determined, we use the 
masculine gender as there is no singular pronoun in the 
third person that can stand for either gender. 

39. Indefinite Pronouns. — Consider the following 
sentences : 

1. Each of the two solutions seems to be 

correct. 

2. Each came bearing a palm leaf. 

3. Let all of us advance together. 

4. You may have either of the* two apples but 

not hath. 

5. Take either of the two or any of the six. 

6. Neither of the twins is living, 

7. None of the family is well. 
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Note. — Each, all : — Each applies to two or more taken 
separately, all to the entire number taken collectively. 

Either, both, any : -Either applies to one of two but 
not both, any to mo7 e than two, both to two taken together. 

Neither, none Neither means not the one nor the 
other of twt^. It means not either. Hence, either and 
neither should be used only in speaking of two persons or 
thing<^ None a])plies to not any of more than two. 


Exercise 11 

Choose one of the words in parenthesis and give a 
reason for your choice : 

1. Each one should mind, (his — ^their) own business. 
^ 2 . Each child must bring (his — ^their) own pen. 
Every man is accountable for (himself — 

themselves). 

4. Let every one here do (his — their) best. 

5. Not one of them would express (themselves — 

himself). 

6. Let every person here look out for (themsalves — ■ 

himself). 

7. Let each esteem others better than (himseilf — 

themselves). 

8. 1 know every one here will (Jo (their — ^his) best 

to help us. 

9. Everybody has (their — his) own ideas which (he — 

they) likes not to change. 

10. Are (either — both) of these men your friend‘d 

11. London standji^ on (either — ^both) sides of the 

river Thames. 

12. (Neither — none) of these two boys seems to have 

any idea about it. 

18. No one can hofie to succeed unless (they — he) 
cultivates the habit of perseverance. 

14. We have lost (neither — ^none) of the two. 

16. We have saved meither—none) of the six. 

16. I have no use for (either — any) of the two. 

17. I have no use for (either — any) of the four. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 

40. Comparison of Adjeotives The »*ompaiaiivo 

dej?ree is used in comparing two things, .1 he superlative 
in comparing more than two things; thus, 

Flo is the younger of the two. 

She is the youngest of the three. 

41. Some double torms of the (‘oinparati ve and 
superlative are used in different wa\s; ihus, 

Elder and eldest appl> only to persons and are now 
confined to members of the same family : as, 

Mali is my elder brother. 

Karim is his eldest son. 

Ehh f should not be used when than follows. It is 
ijicoriect to say. He is elder than I (say, He is older 
than I). 

Older and oldest are used of both persons and things; 
as, 

Ham Babu is the oldest man in the village. 

This is the oldest temple in l^enares. 

Later and latest suggest tin.e ; as, 

This is of later date. 

The latest (most receid) edition. 

The latest news. 

Latter implies a division and is often opposed to 
former; as, 

The latter part of the day. 

The latter refers to questions of price. 
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Last implies finality or position; as, 

His last words- 

The last house in the street. 

The last train leaves at 10-30 p.m. 

Farther and "further — Farther means more distant, 

u rther additional . 

Lt is farther to Calcutta than to Bombay. 

T have nothing further to say. 

In* practice, however, farther and further are both 
used of distance, but farther is never used in the sense of 
additional. It is incorrect to say, I have nothing farther 
to say. 

42. Care must be taken not to compare a thing with 
itself. It is incorrect to say, China is larger than any 
country in Asia (hence, larger than itself). Say, China 
is larger than any other country in Asia. 

The Superlative should not be followed by the phrase 
of any. It is incorrect to say, China is the largest of 
any country in Asia. Say, China is the largest of all 
the countries in Asia. 


Exercise 12 

Choose the proper form and give a reason for your 
'choicc : 

1. He is the (taller— tallest) of the two. 

% This is the (better— best) of the three. 

3. Which is' the (younger— youngest), you or Rahim 1 

4. Which is the (Ifeaviest— heavier), ice or water? 

5. Which of the five men is the (stronger- 

strongest) ? 

0. Of the two machines 'the (smaliest— smaller) 
works the more quickly. 
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7. I do not admire (either — any one) of the three 

girls. 

8. Iron is the most useful (of any metal — of metals). 

9. Rahim is taller than (any one — any other one) 

in the class. 

10. Calcutta is larger than (any— any other) city in 

India. 

11. I am two years (elder — older) than he. 

12. The (older -elder) horse is the more valuable. 

13. Sarala is the (oldest— older than any) of her 

sisters. 

14 This is a much (later — latter) edition. 

15. I did not enjoy the (latter— later) part of the 
book. ^ 

36 I cannot make you a (farther— fin* the r) loan. 

17. The (farther — ^fuitherJ bank is steep. 

18. Ours is the (last — latest) house in the street. 

19 The Times ’’ has the largest circulation 

(any paper — all papers) in the world. 
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CHAPTER TX 

ADVERBS 

43. A f\_My adverbs have two forms, which differ 
somewhat in meaning; as, hard, hardly: late, lately; 
'most, mostly; near, nearly; etc. 

Choose between the two adverbs and find a reason 
to justify Noiir choice: 

1. rie works (hard — hardly). 

2. 1 (hard — hardly) ever go. 
d. He siood (near — nejirly). 

4. He seems to be (near — nearly) exhausted, 

o. She is (most — mostly) candid. 

0. TIis poems comsist (most — mostly) of songs. 

44. Comparison of Adverbs. — Mistakes are made 
more frequently in the comparative and superlative 
degrees by comparing adverbs as if they were adjectives; 
e,y. : 

1. The children will learn their lessons easier 

(should be more easily)^ 

2. Tile train moved slowest at this point 

(should be niost slowly) 

d. Tlie bell rang lo'iidest in the night (should 
be 'most loudly) 

4. You must j/in qniche/r than that (should be 

. nioye quickly) 

5. Write neater (should be more 'neatly) 

Exercise 

Choose between the two terms and give a reason for- 
your choice : 

1. John talks (louder— more loudly) than I. 

2. He can now run (smoother — more smoothly). 

3. Please speak (more kindly— ^kinder) to him. 
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4. We can travel (safer — more safely) on foot. 

5. Which can write (the better — ^best), Ram, Rahim 

or Ganpat? 

6. We are now going (more deeply — deeper) into 

this subject. 

45. Position and Use of Adverbs. — An adverb should 
always be placed as near as possible to the word it 
modifies . Note these examples of incorrect apd correct 
position. 


J ] n correct 
I Correct 

f Incorrect 
i Correct 

\ Incorrect 
I Correct 


Tie only died yesterday. 

Tie died only yesterday. 

Tie was even praised by his enemies. 
ITo was praised cren by liis enemies. 

He tried to reform hard. 

He tried hard to reform. 


I Incorrect T nei'cr remember to have seen him. 

or reel T do not lerneinber crer to have 

i seen him. 


j Incorrect 
j Correct 

J In corrects 
[ Correct 


He was not ruined by neglect but 
by indulgence. 

He was ruined iwt bv neglect but 
by indulgence. 

Repeat it over again. 

Repeat it again. 


f Incorrect 
[ Correct 

f Incorrect 
t Correct 


We returned hack honu*. 
We returned borne. 

He seldom e^rer smiles. 
He seldom smiles. 


j Incorrect 
[ Correct 

j" Incorrect 
1 Correct 


T generally nJwctys try. 

T general! V (or always) try. 

This is vnirersnlhj believed by all 
men. 

This is universally believed (or 
believed by all men). 
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46. Adjective or Adverb, Which ? 

. Sometimes we are puzzled whether to use an 
adjective or an adverb after certain verbs. 

Certain verbs are followed by an adjective instead 
of an adverb? 

1. They are quite quiet, 

2. She grew iwble and brave. 

3. The storm became violent, 

i. The boys turned out honest and truthful, 

5. The servant proved faithful. 
b*. The child seems happy. 

7. You must look serious. 

8. Sit up straight. 

9. Stand still. 

10, Wc make the house beautiful. 

1 1 . The snake was rendered harmless. 

Exercise 13 

Choose between the tw-o forms and give reason for 
your vchoice ; 

1. She talks (rapid — rapidly) 

2. You look (happily — Chappy) 

3. I grew (nervous—nervously) 

4. They fought (brave — ^bravely) 

'5. You talk (foolish — foolishly) 

C. You seem (foolish — foolishly) 

7. He does not play so (good — ^well) as he once did. 
ft. Watcji him very (close — closely) 

9. You look (son^what — some) better to-day. 

10. I am fe-eling ^(tolerable — ^tolerably) well now. 

n. She sang that song very (soft — softly) and 
‘(sweet-*~sweetly). 

12 He looked very ii(fierce— fiercely) and spoke very 
(stern — .sternly) 

13. The wind roared very (loud — ^loudly) in the 

chimney. 

14. He promised me (faithfully — faithful) to be here 

by six o’clock. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE TENSES 

47. Note these examples : 

1. He called 

2. He hns called 

3. He had called before I ai rived. 

Kemeinber that 

The Past Tense denotes past time. 

The Present Perfect Tense denotes action, hv:5in^‘, or 
condition complete at the present time. 

The Past Perfect Tense denotes action, being, or 
condition completed at. some point in jiast time before 
another action was commenced. 

48. The Sequence of Tenses A Past Cerise in the 

principal clause is fo]lo^\’ed by a Past Tense in the 
subordinate (danse; as, 

He replied that he frit better, 
r sn}r that the clock had stopped. 

49. Th(‘ I'rcsent or Future Tense in the principal 
clause may l>e followed by any Tense required by tlie 
sense; as, 

He thinks that she is there. 

He thinks that vshe was there. 

He thinks that she will be there. 

He will think thai^she is there. 

He will think that she wds there. 

He will think that she will he there. 

60. Study the followinjj^ sentences ; 

1. I heard that you arrived. 

2. 1 had heard that you had arrived. 

3. I had heard that you arrived. 

4. I heard that you had arrived. 

5. Mother said that we should go quickly. 
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6. Mother says that we shall go quickly. 

7. When we are young, we believe that there 

are fairies. 

cS. When we were young, we believed that 
there were fairies. 

1). He asked, “ Where are you going? ” 

10. He asked iis where we Avere going. 

1 1. lie said, I shall go if T am (be) invited.'' 

12. He said that he would go if he Avere invited. 

Exercise 

(.'hoose i)ctween the tw’o lenses and give a reason 
for yoiir choice : 

1. He (came— lias come) on Saturday. 

2. 1 never (heard— have heard) such a speech. 
Shakespeare (died — lias died) in the year 1616. 

I. During the present- year many changes (took - 
have taken) place. 

-I. Where (have — ^had) you been yesterday? 

6. Where (have — ^had) you been to-day? 

7. T (ate — ^have eaten) nothing since yesterday. 
Note. Since is used before a noun or a phrase denoting 

some point of time, and is vireceded by a verb in the present 
perfect tense. From is also used before a noun or a Jihrase 
denoting some point of time, but unlike since, is used \vith 
all the tenses; as, 

T commenced work from (not shirt:) lOth .\])ril. 

Ho Avill join school from (not since) to-morrow\ 

8. I (was — ^have been) ill since Saturday last. 

9. Our school (was — lias been) closed for A^acation 

since yesterday. 

10. T (did not s/pe—have not seen) him since last 

w^eek. 

11. Since the year 1800 the United States (had — has 

had) four foreign wars. 

12. Sho (was— had Ueen) here an hour ago. 

Note. — T^he adverb ago, which means in past time,*^ 
belongs with the past tense rather than with the paat 
perfect : as, It happened (not had happened) many years 
ago. With the past perfectl tense, we should use before 
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or previously instead of ago ; as, It had happened many 
years before (or previously). 

13. She (was — had been) here an hour before. 

14. When he came they (had — have) already arrived. 

15. He promises that he (will — would) come. 

16. They ask if they (shall — should) attend. 

17. She promised that she (will — 'Would) try. 

18. They inquired if you (will — would) help. 

19. They inquired if they (shall — ^should) go. 

Note. We should be careful not to use the indicative 
was instead of the subjunctive were. 

51. Hoad these examples : 

(1) 1 wish I were^ (not was) at home to-day. 

(2) If L were (not was) you 1 would speak. 

(d) He talks as if he wore (not was) sorry. 

(4) He looked as if lie iverc’ {not was) ill. 

(5) He w’alks as if he were (not was) tired. 

(b) 1 wish she were (not was) going too. 

20. If this (was — were) Monday I would start. 

21. If it (get — ^gets) cold, take a wrap with you. 

22. If it (be — is) possible, help me out. 

23. If she (was — were) here now, what would you do? 

24. Though I (was — 'were) surprised, I did not 

show it. 

25. I (bave^ — had) written the letter before he 

arrived. 

26. We saw that the clock (has— had) stopped. 

27. She (heis — had) heard the news before you came. 

28. The rain (has — had) stopped when we come out. 

29. She replied that she ^(felt — feels) better. 

30. He said that he (will — would) come. 

31. He said that he (is — ^was) going home. 

32. I said that I (will — ^would) try. 

33. When he (has — had) finished his dinner, he rode 

away. 

34. He picked up the book, which (has — had) fallen 

to the floor. 

35. When Washington was fourteen years old he 

thought he (will — ^would) like a sailor’s life. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Shall Will 

52. iVote tlie following examples: 

1. I ^ihall stay here a week. (Prediction) 

2. 1 trill pay you on Monday. (Promise) 

We ivill spend a month there. (Intention)* 
4, You ivill help thorn all you can. (Predic- 
tion) 

0. You s/iall stay there a week. (Determina- 
lioji on speaker’s part) 

V). JTft irill not come here again. (Prediction) 

7. lie .shall not come here again. (Determina- 

tion on speakfer’^ part) 

8. Hoys/ you shall have a holiday. (Promise) 
63. In Statements — To express futurity (that is, 

j)re(liction as io what \^ill happen) we use shall in the 
first i)erson, will in the second or third. 

To express will or determination on the speaker’s- 
part, we use will in the first person, shall in the second 
or third. 


54. In Questions. — In the first person we use shall ; 
as, 


Shall I stay? 

4n the second or third person we use the auxiliary 


expected in the answer; 
Question 

Will you go along? 
Shall you be glad? 
Will he come soon? 
Shall he be taken? 


tlius, 

A?iswer expected 

t u'ill (or will not) 

I shall (or shall not) 
He vyill (or iclll not) 
He shall (or shall not) 
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Other examples : 

1. Shall f mail this letter? 

2. Shall we be on time? 

3. Shall you go to Japan? (Yes, 1 shall go 

there — Futurity) 

4. Will he go with me? (Yes, he will — 

Futurity) , 

5. Will you take charge of liiinr (Yes, L icill 

- -Determination) 

fi. Shall he complete this task?* (Ves, he 
s ha 1 1 — De terinina tio n ) 

55. Caution. — We should guard against the 

t:ommon error of using will instead (d shall ; as, 

C 

Where shall (not will) I find you? 

What shall (not will) I do? 

! shall (not will) lo^e (Ix' glad, sorry, or the 
like) 

Shal^ (not will) voii lose ([>e glad, sorry, or the 
like)? 


Exercise 14 

Mx plain the difference in the meaning of the two 
auxiliaries : 


J. 1 shall (will) not stay. 

2 ?. Vou sh{^Il (will) not stay. 

3. I shall (will) be there at seven o’clock. 

4. 1 will (shall) stay until you return. 

5. You shall (will) have a holiday to-morrow. 

6. You will (shall) hear from me before that time 

7. I shall (will) not be at^the ] nee ting to-morrow. 

8. What if they will (shah) not yield? 

9. You will (shall) write again before I leave. 

10. You shall (will) have a new coat when you reach 

home. 

11. He will (shall) not come until the work is 

completed. 

12. What if she will (shall) not return after her 

school closes? 
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Supply shall or will in eacli blank and explain the 
meaning? : 

1. I ' — win. (Futurity) 

2. You — ^ — win. (Futurity) • 

3. We * be there. (Promise) 

4. We be there. (Prediction) 

d. you be there? (Prediction) 

6. they be there? (Prediction) 

7. .You please be seated, (Bequest) 

Children, you have a holiday. (Promise) 

t). You not go. (Determination on speaker's 

part) 

10. He not stay. (Determination on speaker's^ 

part) 

11. He ‘ not stay. (Determination on part of 

subject) 

12. — — • you^ come to-morrow? (Yes, I shall come 

to-morrow) 

13 . you do this for me? (Yes, I will do it for 

you) 

]4. KSurely you not desert me. 

15 , go to the cinema to-night? 

10. Alas! I be drowned and nobody r help 

me. 

17. Where we find you at noon? 

18. I try to do better the next time. 

19. you be glad to leave us?^ 

20. we expect you this evening? 

21. We think that we — •— » be ready in time. 

22. He thinks that he be ready in time. 

23. We ]3romise you now that we — ^ do our best. 

• 24. W« intend tn »Vemain here until he return. 


Should Would 

86. The rules for the use of shall and will apply 
also to the use of should and would. Note the followinjj 
examples : 

In statements 

I shonld be glad tohelp. (Futurity) 

E. E. c.— 4 
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He itrould be glad to help. (Futurity) 

We would help you if you asked us. (Promise) 
They would not go if they could. (Determina- 
tion on part of subject) 


In Questions 
Question 

Should we stay here? 
How should you feel? 
What would you give? 
What would, they say? 

Caution 

Should (not would) I 
I should, (not would) 
Should (not would) yc 


Ansicer eitpected 
(In the first person) 

We shmtld feel 

I would give 

' They would say 

find him at home now? 
be surprised if it happened, 
u be surprised if it happened? 


Exercise 15 

Explain the difference in the meaning of the two 
auxiliaries : 

1. I should (would) try. 

2. Should (would) he help you? 

3. Should (would) you pay this? 

4. They should (would) not stay here. 

5. Should (would) you db^ this if you were I ^ 

6. He inquired if you should (wduld) be ready. 

7. They said that they should (would) stay here. 

8. What if they should (woufd) not agree to this? 

I 

Supply should or would in each bliink and give a 
reason for your choice ; 

1 

2. He be glad to help you. 
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3. He not agree to this. (Determination) 

4. What we do next? 

5. What if it — ^ rain ? 

6. you be sorry to leave us ? 

7. You — ^ not hesitate to help him. 

8. I like to know who he is. 

9. I • — ' — be greatly disappointed if you fail. 

10. T — force them to go if they not go 

otherwise. 


Misoellaneous Exercise 16 


A 

Choose betweiftn the two forms in each of the follow- 
ing sentences and give a reason for your choice : 

1. Please (sit — set) it down. 

2. We (set — eat) there all day. 

3. She (learned — taught) me to draw. 

4. Please (set— sit) down. 

5. He (lay— laid) here long. 

6. We must (lay — 'lie) still. 

7. I was unable to (raise — ^rise). 

8. Two dollars (is — are) enough.* 

9. This kind of books (is — are) very interesting. 

10. Has she (wrote— Avritten) the letter yet? 

11. I have (ate— eaten) my dinner. 

12. We are almost (froze— frozen) . 

13. He paid that time (was — ^is) too precious to 

waste*. 

14. He said that he (was — ^is) glad to see me. 

15. We camd that we (may — might) be of service to 

you. 

16. He promises that he (will — ^would) be there. 

17. I fear that we (shall— will) miss it. 

18. We (shall- will) do just atf we have promised. 

19. He asked if you (should— would) help. 

20. There is no use of (your— you) going so soon. 
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B 

Correct or justify the following sentences: 

1. Sit up straight^. 

2. What makes you look so merrilj^ \ 

3. It laifiL on my mind like a heavy wejght. 

4. The machinery will work easier, when you have 

oil^ it. 

5. He in and said, I done it myself, that 

1 did.” 

6. Ah ! Merry goes the time when the heart is 

young. 

7. She had drank the cup o^f bitterness to the dregs. 

8. Soft and firm came the answer, “ I will never 

go back.” t> 

9. The house was shook down by the explosion. 

10. He thought it oddly. 

11. I lay the parcel in the summer-house before 

proceeding to the house. 

12. You must run quick to get that train. 

13. She has laid all day in a kind of stupor. 

14. I do not admire either of the three girls. 

15. Lay down and take a little rest. 

16. Lake Superior is the largest) of any other lake 

in the world. 

17. Who are you seeking? 

18. The com with the sacks weigh a ton. 

19. There is a great many people on the earth. 

20. Policy as well as fashion forbid such conduct. 

21. When you have studied the question you shall 

agree with me. 

22. Treaty after treaty wlis signed, but disregarded 

23. If everyone would sweep their* own door-step 

the street would be clean. 

24. Are either of these men y6ur friend? 

25. You will lose much *.0016 than me by the failure 

of the bank. 

26. He would have went with us if he had been 
invited. ‘ 

Who should I meet the other day, but my old 

frimdf 


27 . 
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28 . Near the door were placed a chair and a stool. 

29. Who could be more beautiful than thou ? 

30. He punished him more severely thaiT me. 

Key to Misoellaneons Exercise 16 B. 

1. Sit up straight. 

The adjective straight is required here, as it 
qualifies the subject (thou or you), and not the 
verb sit, 

2. What makes you look so merry ? 

The adjective merry is required here, as it qualifies 
you, and not the verb. 

3. It lay on my mind like a heavy weight. 

The past tense of the intransitive verb lie is 
required. 

4. The machinery will work more easily when you 

have oiled it. 

The adverb is required here, not the adjective, for 
it is the verb wili work that is modified. 
h. He came in and said, 1 did it myself, that I did.” 
The past tense came is required instead* of the 
present come ; done, too, is a past participle, 
and cannot form a predicate , the x^^Bt tense did 
is required. 

0. Ah, merrily goes the time when *the heart is young. 
The adverbial form is really required here ; but the 
use of merry may also be justified as a poetic 
licence. 

She hacT drunk tke cup of bitterness to the dregs. 
The participle it required; drank is the past tense 
of the verb. 

8. Softly and 'firmly came the answer ” I will never 

gq there.” 

Adverbs are required to modify came, not adjectives. 

9. The house was shaken dowp by the explosion. 

The past participle is required ; shook is the past 

tense of the verb. 
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10. He thought it odd. 

The adjective, not the adverb, is required to 
qualify itr 

11. I laid the parcel in the summer-house before 

proceeding to the house. 

The past tense of the transitive verb lay is required. 

12. You must run quickly to get that trdin. 

The adverb, not the adjective, is require^l here. 

13. She has lain all day in a kind of stupor. 

The past participle of the intransitive verb lie is^ 
required. 

14. I do not admire one (or any one) of the three girls. 

The word either can be used when two are 

referred to. 

16. Lie down and take a little rest. 

The present tense of the intransitive verb lie is 
required. 

16. Lake Superior is the largest lake in the world. 

or 

'Lake Superior is larger than any other lake in the 
world. 

17. Whom are you seeking? 

The objective, not the nominative form is required, 
as it is {he object of are seeking. 

18. The corn with the sacks weighs a ton. 

The singular verb is required here, as the noun 
sacks is objective case, governed by the preposi- 
tion with, and, therefok’e, does, not affect<^the 
number of the nominative. 

19. There are a great many people on the earth. 

The plural verb is required to agree with the 
plural subject people. 

20. Policy as well as fashion forbids such conduct. 

The verb must be singular; as well as is merely a 

qualifying phrase and does not affect the 
number of the verb. 
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When you have studied the question you will agree 
with me. 

As an auxiliary of the future tense will is always 
used with the second person. 

22. The sentence is correct. 

The verb was agrees with the singular subject 
Treaty. 

23. If everyone would sweep his own door-step the 

'street will be clean. 

A personal pronoun in the singular number is 
required to stand for everyone which is singular 
in force. 

24. Is either of these men your friend? 

The word either is singular in force, and requires 
a singular verb. 

25. You will losfi much more than I by the failure of 

the bank. 

I is correct, because it is the subject of shall lose* 
understood. 

20. lie would have gone with us if he had been invited. 
The past participle gone is required ; went the 
past tense. 

27. Whom should I meet the other day but my old 
friend ? 

The objective case of the relative* pronoun, not the 
nominative, is required, as it forms the object 

of should meet. 

2S. The sentence is correct. 

The plural verb wdre placed agrees with its subjecta 
chair and stobl. 

29. The sentence^ is correct. 

Thou is the subject of art beautiful, understood. 

-30. The sentence is correct. 

The sentence is contracted ; but if written in full, 
would be He punished him more severely than 
<he punished) me. The word me is, therefore^, 
correct. 
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CHAPTER XII 

WORDS COMMONLY CONFUSED 

87 . The following Exercises contain a number of 
words which are often used wrongly. If you have any 
difficulty with them you should work these Exercises 
several times. 


I— SPELLING LESSON 

There^and Their 

88. Remember : There^ like here, is an adverb of 
place; while Their is a pronoun and shows possession. 

Put the right word, there or their in these 
sentences ; 

1. Is anyone here? 

2. We did not see them . 

3. w’as no one in room. 

4. They were all putting on coats. 

5. They had been many days on journey. 

6. It was that they lost way. 

Write sentences using these phrases: 

1 . There are 3 . There were 5 . Is th\dir 

2. Are there 4. Were there G. Were their 

2-SPELLING LESSON 

89 . Copy these words: 

weak flour tail 

week flower tale 
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Transcribe the followi^ig sentences, and supply the* 
missing words from the above list; 

1. I found a pretty in the garden. 

2. Some boys have been absent all . 

c3. His illness has made him very . 

4. is made from wheat. 

5. Our dog has a bushy . 

6. He told me a about a fox withoui- 

a . 

3— SPELLING LESSON 

60. Write down these words: 

some deer hole night 

sum dear ^wbO'le knight 

Supply missing words from the above list : 

1. Books used to be very . 

2. Now books cost only a few pence. 

3. The can run very fast.. 

4. He gave a large — ^ — of money for the horse. 

5. The mouse ran into a 

6. In the we sleep. 

7. Have you filled the of your book? 

8. The fell off his horse. 

4— SPELLING LESSON 

61. Write down these words; 

new red sea quite 

knew read see quiet 

Supply missing words from the above list ; 

1. Ill the fields we many pretty flawera. 

2. The dog his master at once. 

3. water contains salt. 

4. The man gave me a — ball. 

5. The sky is sometimes at night. 

6. The streets are to-day. 
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7. Ganpat — — very b^dly. 

8. Badridas is now — ■ a big boy. 

9. He that the book was . 

5— SPELLING LESSON 

62 . Copy these words: 

hear altar miised 

here alter mist 

Supply missing words from the above list: 

1. May we our mistakes? 

2. A hangs over the mountain. 

3. The children brought flowers for the 

4. You may sit by the fire, 

5. Have you — - your train, Rahim? 

6. We could the birds* singing. 

6— SPELLING LESSON 

63 . Copy neatly : 

rose no blue 

rows know blew 

Wiite six sentences each containing one of the 
above \\ords : 


7-— SPELLING LESSON 

64 . C’opy neatly; 

fore seen bad 

four scene bade 

Write six sentences each ^^ntaining one of the 
above words. 


8— SPELLING LESSON 

86 . Copy these words : 

as has ass 

rain rein reign 
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Supply missing wards from the above list: 

1. Much has fallen to-day. 

2. I saw him he went past. 

3. The lad no to drive the . 

4. How long has our King ? 

f). My apple is not so big yours. 

G. Will it to-day? 

Write sentences using these phrases: 

1 . as he 8. as soon as 

2. has he 4. as he has 

5. as I was 

9— SPELLING LESSON 

66. Copy these words : 

road heart waist 

rode hart waste 

rowed 

Fill in the missing words from the above list: 

1. A belt is worn round the . 

2. We should not time. 

3. The goes over the hill. 

4. 'We over the hill. 

5. The boy has a loving — — 

f). The sailors the boat into the harbour, 

7. A was shot by a hunter. 

lO-^SPELLING LESSON 

67. Copy these words : 

dew choose princess 

due oho^e prlnoes 

Fill in the missing words from the above list: 

1. The was his only daughter. 

2. Our postman is about 8 o'clock. 

3. Many — - fought against King Arthur. 
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4. The girl was asked to her prize. 

5. She a pretty doll. 

6. The grass is covered with . 


11— SPELLING TiESSON 

68 . Copy these words ; 

allowed pale rtraight 

aloud pail strait 

Fill in the missing words from the above list : 

1. The youth’s face was thin and . 

2. The dog ran ^ home. 

3. The class wfts reading . 

4. England i*s separated from France by the* 

of Dover. 

5. Dogs are not in the park. 

6. A woman was carrying a of milk. 

Exeroise 


.Write sentences to show the difference between : 


1. 

wear and ware 

9. 

bear and bare 

3. 

fair and fare 

A. 

soul and sole 

.5. 

too and two 

6 . 

heard and herd 

7. 

choir and* quire 

8 , 

quay and, key 

9 

him and hymn 

10. 

weigh and way 

Exercise 



AVrite sentences to show the difference betweep 

1. 

write and right 

2. 

' seem, and seam 

3. 

prays and praise 

4. 

sale and sail 

5. 

pair and pear 

6 . 

thri^wn and throne 

7. 

medal and meddle 

• 8 . 

prey and pray 

9. 

steel and steal 

10. 

mail and* male 

11. 

buy and by 

12. 

been and bean 

13. 

piece and peace 

14. 

coarse and course 

16. 

sight and site 

IG. 

lose and loose 

17. 

would and wood 

18. 

heel and heal 



sp£i,lino 
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12— SPELLING LESSON 


69. Copy 

these words 

and notice 

carefully the 

changes : 




please 

hope 

exolte 

love 

pleasing 

hoping 

exciting 

loving 

pleased 

hopeful 

excitement 

lovable 




lovely 

use 

agree 

die 


using 

agreeing 

dying 


used 

agreeable 

died 


see 

free 

^shoe 


seeing 

freeing 

shoeing 


dne duly 

whole wholly woe woful 

iT'ae truly 

awful 

pure purer, purest 

13— SPELLING LESSON 


70. Copy 

these words 

and notice 

carefully the 


changes : 


su'pply 

try 

hurrif 

supplying 

trying 

Irurrying 

supplies 

tries 

hurries 

supplied 

tried 

hurried 



carry 

marry 



carrying. 

marrying 



carries 

marries 



carried 

married 



carriage 

marriage 


bury 

buried 

glory 

glorious 

easy 

easily 

happy 

happiness 

lady 

ladies 

rosy 

rosier, rosiest 
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Exeroise 

Make similar groups based upon the words : 
fly, dry, deny, occupy, satisfy, study, busy. 

14— SPELLING LESSON 
71. Copy these words carefully ■ 


play 

pray 

enjoy 


playing 

praying 

enjoying 

paying 

plays 

prays 

enjoys 

pays 

played 

prayed 

enjoyed 

paid 

Exercise 




Make similar groups based upon 

the words : 

obey, 

convey, decay, 

destroy, 'employ, dismay 


15— SPELIilNG LESSON 

72. Wh^ 

en all and full 

are added to a word one 1 is 

generally left out. 



all 

full 


most 

almost 

beauty 

beautiful 

ready 

already 

peace 

peaceful 

so 

also 

sjkill 

skilful 

though 

although 

power 

powerful 

together 

altogether 

wilj 

wilful 

ways 

always 

spoon 

spoonful 



duty 

dutiful 



fill 

fulfil 

Note. — These w^rds retain the II: 

farewell, unwell, 


illness, stillness, smallness, uphill. Always use two words 


all right instead of alright. 
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16— vSPELLING LESSON 
73. Copy these words and notice carefully the* 
changes : 


h(yp 

fit 

float 

hoi)ping 

titter 

floating 

hopped 

fittest 

floated 

Toh 

hot 

cheat 

robbing 

liotter 

cheating 

rojbbed 

hottest 

cheated 

slip 

hig 

creep 

slipping 

bigger 

creeping- 

slipped 

biggest- 

crept 

defer 


control 

deferring 

deferred 


controlled 

occur 


reviit 

occurred 


remittance 

prefer 


level 

preferred 


levelling 

levelled 

compel 


travel 

compelled 


travelling 

travelled 

traveller 


Exerolse 

1. Make similar columns built up from< the words*:, 
whip, wrap, scrub, stKp, skip, meet, keep, enameb. 

quarrel, label, carol. 

2. Write sentences using correctly six ef. the words* 
given above. 
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17— SPELLING LESSON 
id and oel 

74. Copy these words carefully : 


grief 

believe 

fierce 

shield 

chief 

relieve 

pierce 

yield 

thief 

reprieve 

pier 

Avield 

brief 

retriever 

niece 

field 

mischief 

siege 

priest 

friend 


cel : receive, deceive, perceive, ceiling. 

Observe the following words also take ei : 

reign, sovereign,’ vein, veil, rein, foreign, height, 
leisure, seize. 

Exercise 

Write five sentences including words from the above 

list. 

76. Hyphen. — Is used to connect the parts of a 
compound word; as, 

niaid-servaiit son-in-law ninety-nine 

jack-o'-lantern forget-me-nots jack-of-all-trades 

76. It is also used to connect parts of a word 
divided at the end of a line. 

77. Remember that vvord& must be divided only 
^between syllables; as, 

ad-journ sep-a-rate 

el-e-vate pe-nin-su-la 

en-ve-lope com-pel-ling 

yes-ter-day forrget-ting 
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7i8. A ^^'or(l ot one syllable should never be divided; 


and, fliere, time, lhrou«li, neigh. 

It' you do not know how to divide a word into 
syllables, your dietionaiy A^ill help you. 

79. Writing Figures. — Spell out numbervS less than 
one hundred except when used in groups of three or 
more sets. 

A sentence should never begin with figures. Figures 
do not follow figures; as, 

In 1927 twenty-seven (nok 27) firms were added 
the sylidicate. 


Exeroise 17 

1. Write the following sentences at your teacher^s 
dictation : 

1. My nose knows the difference. 

2. When we meet let us buy soone meat. 

:3. Tie will heal my heel. 

1. The hair of the hare is brown. 

5. When T went to the cell, he asked me to sell 
his coat. 

,0. Dare you sail across the spacious ocean ? 

7. It is fair that We should pay well for good fare. 

8. The boar tried to bore a hole with its tusk. 

9. Tie is joyful at the justice of the jiidginent. 

10. The principle is the principal thing. 

11. The plaintiff made a plaintive complaint. 

12. A hideous hyena killed the iguana. 

13. His health and wealth Avere no measure of his 

pleasure in life. 


K. R c.— 5 
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2. Write the following words at your teacher’s 
dictation : 


Already 

peach 

quiet 

foreign 

traceable 

health 

quite 

reprieve 

outrageous 

wreck 

choose 

seize 

occurred 

allies 

loose 

siege 

opportunitty 

amateur 

truly 

earliest 

easier 

occasion 

secretary 

particnhi r 

seam 

decision 

separate 

1 yriviltege 

stream 

decree 

neighbour 

spacious 

sequel 

degree 

relieve 

sovereign 

beech 

argument 

receipt 

cliaiifPeiir 


3. Test your ability to use ei — ie by writing the 
following sentences at yopr teacher’s dictation : 

1. 1 do not believa that the height of the ceiling is 

more than eight feet. 

2. Either is ready to yield. 

y. Can you pierce that shining shield in the 
farthest field? 

4 IFow TTuich freight did you pay on the two boxes 

nf veils and handkerchiefs? 

o Neither one lias paid a forfeit. 

(). Seize Uie counterfeiter. 

7 A brief reprieve was received through the 
kindness of their friend, the priest. 

s Tliis relieved the long siege. 

4. Write tlie following sentences, pul ting capital 
letters wlieie necessary: 

*‘what'” said the master at length in a faint voice, 
please, sir,” replied oliver, i want some moije.” the 
master aimed a blow at Oliver’s 'head Vith the ladle, seized 
him in his arms and cried for the beadle. 

the board were silting when nir. hunrtble rushed into 
the room, and addressing the gentleman in the high chair, 
said : 

‘‘ mr. limbkins, i beg your pardon, sir! oliver twist has 
asked for more ! ” 

(Dickens : Olirer Twist) 
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('HAPTER XITI 


ANALYSIS OF SIMPLE SENTENCEIS 
(REVISION) 


80. K verv spiiieuce 1ms Iwo parts: 


Subject 

(The naminpf part) 

The wind 
'I’lip flowers 
lions 

TIio fieri'e lions 
They 

The boys and the girls 


J*r educate 

(The telling part) 

is blowing 
are all dead 
roar 

roai^ loudly in the ioresl 
sang 

sang and played 


Exercise 

Break up the following sentences into two parts : 

1. Mary had a little lamb. 

•2. Fierce tigers live in the jungle. 

:j. Many boys live far from school. 

4. Calcutta is a line city. 

5. The cuckoo returns every spring. 

(i. Rome was not built in a day. 

7. 1 saw three ships come sailing in. 

s. A stitch in tiinp saves nine. 

9. Old Ivsng Col^ was a merry old soul. 

10. A soldier with a drawn sword guarded the 
entrance^ 


81. When we break uj) a sentence into its parts 
we are said to analyse it, 

82. When you analysed the sentences in the fore- 
going Exercise you saw tliat the subject was the part 
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which came first in the sentence. This is usually the 
case: but there are many sentences in which, for \ar5ous 
reasons, the subject is not placed first. 

Examine these sentences : 

1. Brightly gleams our l)aniicr. 

2. Merrily lings the ^^edding bell. 

3. Into the street the piper stepi. 

Who or what is spoken about in the first 
sentence? Ovr banner. 

Tn the second sentence? Thr iredilnnj hell. 

Tn the third sentence? The 'piper. 

83. When we have lound the s'libjeil, the rest of 
the sentence will fonn the jiredu'ate. We can now 
rearrange the sentences so that Ihe Mil)j(*ct comes first 
in each case; thus — 

1. Qur banner 

2. The wedding bell 

3. The piper 

Exercise 

Analyse the following sentences: 

1 Out spoke the warrior bold 
2. Sweetly sang the 2ark:.« 
n. From the river rose a cold mist. 

4 Inhere came a small spidev. 

5 Beside the gate twp men were talking. 

0. Then was heard the sound of laughter. 

7. Tn the morning I went for a walk. 

8. Into the soiling waves he leapt. 

0. Alone stood brave Horatius. 

10. Great praise the Duke of Marlbro’ won. 


I Predicate 
gleams brightly 
rings merrily 
slept into the street. 
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"Si. Different Forms of the Sentence — Bead over 

these examples : 

1. Direct state/rnents The bell sank beneath the 

waves. 

The rover could hear the 
dreadful sound. 

2. Stat&)n€7iU in miusual Down sank the bell with 

order a gurgling sound. 

The dreadful sound could 
the rover hear. 

Tj. Quest ioiiii Have you ever seen an 

ostrich ? 

When do you leave for 
Burma ? 

4. Ijong live the King! 

May all the joys of life 
he youj s I 

5. Ijxclamations What a surprise he gave 

us ! 

How wonderful are the 
works of Nature ! 

Exercise 

1 . Write statements about 

1. a .tree 2 tilie moon 3. a leaf. 

2. W^iit^ statements *in unusual order about 
1. the wind 2. a tiger 3. a river. 

b. AVrite questions about 

1. a train .2. an accident 3. a dog. 
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4, Write wishes .ibout 

1 your mother 2. your brother 3. your country. 

5. Write exclamation sentences about 
1. fire 2. sunset 3. war. 

85. Analysis. — It is now possible for us lo analyse 
a sentence more fully. Hefore ue proceed to do so, let 
Tis siimmotis(» u luH v\e have alrearlv learnt about a 
fcenlenee and the jrarts of speech. 

1. A sentence consists ot two main ])arts — 
Subject and Predicate, t, 

2 . The subject is tlie part winch (‘ontains the 
name of the person or tiling’ we ai'(‘ tbinkine- about 
TTheii ve make the srmtence. 

d. 'riie predicate is the rest ot the sentence, and 
makes statement about the poi*son or tliin«‘ namefi 
in the sulrjerd. 

1. The main ^^ord in the subjerd is a noun for 
a pioiioiin). 

5. Idle main Avoid in the jiredicate is a verb. 

G. If tfie verb is Transitive^it will have a iiouu 
for jiroiionn) following it as an object. If the verb 
is Intransitive it will not haAp an object. 

7. The words that gp Avith noiins are called 

adjectives. 

S. When the adjective stands close to a noun 
it is said to be used attribulively. When the 
afljective forms part of tie predicate and is separat- 
ed from the noun by a verb, it is said to be used 

predlcatively. 

9. The words that go Avith verbs are called 

adverbs. 
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8B. Gomplenients. — Examine the following 

p?entenres : 

1. This paper is .... (^white). 

2. The room hec/nne .... ("dark). 

3. The man seems .... fa gentleman). 

1. T1 )e judge set. the prisoner .... (free). 

Tt iAill he noticed that the verb in each sentence 
requires the aid of another word to inahe a complete 
])redicate. 

Such verbs are said to be of* Incomplete Predication. 

The words which are added to the verb to make 
complete sense are called Complements. 

\ow examine the Predicates in the following 


examples 

Sifhject 

Predicate 

1. 

She 

is my friend 

2. 

They 

are fortunate 

3. 

It 

was they 

4. 

Alfred 

became king 

5. 

She 

seems tired 

6. 

The sky 

grew dark 

7. 

The cup 

is full io the brim 

8. 

The children 

look healthy 

9. 

Napoleon 

was made Emperor 

10. 

Flowers 

make a room beautiful 
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87. In analysis it is customary to use certaiir other 
terms that require explanation. 

(1) Words goiny with nouns are called Attributes 
or Enlargements; as, 

1. Two young cocks were fighting fiercely. 

2. I saw a huge elephant. 

3. William the Conqueror defeated Barold. 

4. .1/1 ol{f man }rtth white hair in el ITinwatba in 

the lorest. 

•3. The chiireli 7}ear the school was built two 
hundred years hgo. 

(2) Adverbs or groups of words, doing tht? work of 
adverbs are called Adverbial Qualifications or Extensions 
of the verb; as, 

1. lie plays niagnificefitly. 

2. y estcrday the rain fell heavily, 

3. A tall man holding an umbrella crossed the road 

eery quicldy. 

4. A number of lily-white ducks were quacking 

loudly beside the hrooh. 

5. A long table set with tea-cups was placed 

under a tree in front of the house. 



We can now set out our sclieme of analysis : 
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An examination of some examples will mak^* this 
clear. 

1. Merrily rin^s the noon-day bell. 

The subject io this sentence is the noon-day hell. 
The predicate is rivffs mendly. 

Of the subject woi-ds, bell will in the Noun 
column, and the noon*-day in the Attribute column, 
because these uords desc^ribe what kind of l)ell. 

Of the predicate words, rlnya is the verb and goes 
in the Verb column ; merrily tells how the bell rings, and 

goes in the Adverbial Qualification culumn. 

The al)ove .sentenc'*e and tlie ffdlowing are shown 
analysed in tabular form below : 

2. Brightly gleams our l)anner. 

d. Yesterday I saw a huge aeio plane, 
t The whole party swam ashore. 

5. The boy knew not his own father, 
b. This is my own, my native land. 

7. The stars are the ijoetry of heaven. 

S We two are the greatest folks here to-day. 


General 

Subject 

1 . The nooii-day bell 

2. Our banner 
I 

4. The whole party 

5. The boy 
(). This 

7. The stars 

8. We two 


Analysis 

Prediratc 

rings merrily 
gleams brightly 
saw * a iiuge aeroplane 
yesterday 
swam ashore 
khew’ not his ,own father 
is my own, my native land 
are the poetry of heaven 
are the greatest folks here 
to-day. 



Detailed Analysis 
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^ the greatest folks 
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Exercise 18 

Make (1) a general, (2) a detailed analysis of the 
folluNNing seiitenees : 

1. Quickly tlie news sOread. 

2. Humpty Duinpty hal" a great fall. 

3. Out spoke the warrior bold. 

4. Who killed Cock Robin? 

5. iSoiiie thieves entered a lai’ge house. 

t). A tali, lean, and hungry man stopped me hei*e 
yesterday. 

7. The shop in the Avenue Hoad belongs to the 

dairyman. 

8. 8fiaiii (Sundar, tiie greengrocer, sells fruit aud 

vegetables. 

U. The tejiii»le near the srhoo*! was built two 
luindred years ago. 

10. An eagei’, laughing, dancing throng 
M/irched gladly, joyously along. 

11. The \\arJike Homans subdued the whole couiitiy 

w i th gi*eat rapid i t\ . 

12 (fis fathei-, ffiint arifl dying, bis voice no longer 
heard. 

13. How mighty, how^ majestic, are thy works. 

14. The service past, around the pious man, 

With ready zeal each honest rustic ran. 

1' . Week' ill, wt*ek out, from morn till night. 

You can hear his bellows roar, 

16. A friend may uell be reckoned the masterpiece 

of nature. 

17. It is a miserable thing to live in suspepse. 

18. Beyond the Alps lay Ihaly, the‘goal of Hannibal’s 

ambition. 

19. I’ll give you a silver ponSid, 

To row us o’er the ferry. 

20. Comets are star-like bodies wHli bright beads 

and long tails. 

21. How youi;ig art thou in this old age of time. 

22. Across the field and into the wood bounded the 

deer with the pack in full cry after him. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

KINDS OF PHRASES 

89. A Phrase. — Read these nroupa of words : 

1 . of great riches 

2, at the gate 

8. from time to time 

A ‘.Moiip of related words oF tins kind oontaininsr 
no snbjeet and X)redicnte is called a Phrase. 

90. Adjective Phrases. — Sometimes a ]^hrase is used 
instead of a single ^ word to doscfibe a nonn. 

Thus we could say: 

He uore a coat of m/iiJ ^instead of vuiil coat\ and 
carried a sword of steel (instead of a steel sword). 

Examine the following:;* pairs of ^^entences : 

1. The hoohstall man told me so (adjectire). 
The man at the hoohstall told me so {adjective 
phrase). 

2. He is a peculiar man {adjective). He is a 
man of great ,pecnliaritg (adjectire phrase). 

8. The plan was ingenious (adjective). It 
was a plan of great ingenuity (adjective phrase). 

Exercises 

1. Give phrasejf for each of the adjectives in heavy 
type in these sentences : 

1. His shoes were muddy. 

2. The boy was breathless. 

3. She is a very careful person. 

4. He wishes to be healthyi wealthy and v/lsc. 
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2. Write sentences using the foIloAving adjective 
phrases : 

1. of great riches 3. of a very stj ange kind 

2. without hat or coat. 4. of a greenish colour 

5. with scarlet cheeks 

91. Adverb Phrases. — ^In writing we otten use a 
phrase of several words to do the work of an adverb. 
Here aie some examples: 

Instead of saying* silently, we can say without 

a situitd, or in silence, or makiny no noise. 

In tlie same way, ijis\ead of then, we can say on 
that day, or at that time. 

I'or adverbs of place we may use many phrases, 
thus there niiglu he m the field, or in the pUiying- field, 
or up the tree. 

Examine the following pairs of sentences: 

( 

1. The man stood here (adverb). The man stood 
on the load (adverh phrase). 

2. He carno yesterday {adrerh). He came this 
afternoon [adveih phrase). 

8. He works well {ad verb). He works in a satis- 
faeturji manner (adrerh phrase). 

92, Jt will he noticed thaj, the adverb [dirases in 
the al)ovc sentences do all the work of the adverbs, 
whi(']i they leplace. We can, for instance, move the 
phrase trijiu one part of * the sentence to (he other 
without altering the sense; thus — 

1. In. the road, the man stood. 

2. This aftemooTh he came. 

3. In a satisfactory manner he works. 
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Exercises 

Try to find one word which has the same meaning: 
as" each ot these phrases: 

]. once. upon a time ti. with great eagerness 

2. at a slow space 4. without delay 

5. with a great deal of noise 

Use the following phrases in sentences of your own: 


1. near the river 

2. 

by the side of the sea 

.3. at a swift pace 

4. 

once upon a time 

5. in the distance 

6. 

here and there 

7. from time to time 

8. 

from head to tail 

9. as rapidly as possible 

10. 

in a very clever manner 

93. A ])hrase may 

be 

ah adverb phrase in one 


sentence and aji adjective phrase in another. 

Mxamiue the following sentences : 

1. The house stood (where?) on the hill (adverb 
j)]iiase). The house (which?) on the hill is a largfe one 
(adjeclive phrase). 

2. The picture (which?) near the door is a good 
one (adjective phrase). The picture hangs (where?) 
vear flic door (c^dverb phrase). 

d. The mouse crept (where?) under the table 
(adv(jib phrase). The mouse (which?) tinder the table 
f]ightened the c‘hild (Adjective phrase). 

94. Noifli Phrases. — Xote liow each of the following 
italici/ed plirjjises has the^ise of a noun ; 

1. We want to go along. 

2. To do this is easy. 

3. I like to read good books. 
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To f}v nloiKj is the direct object of the verb want^ 
for it tells what we want; hence it has the use of a 
voun. Examine the other two groups of words in itaJi'cs. 

Phrases having the use of nouns are called Noun 
Phrases. 


Exercise 19 

1. Write six sciiiences containing ad^el4) phrases. 

2. W'rile six sentences containing adjective 
phrases. 

f3. Use the following phrases in sentences (1) as 
adverh phrases, (2) as adjective phrases. 

1. in the road 2. over the sea 


3 

from China 

1 . 

against the wall 

f). 

above the clouds 

6. 

by the river 

7. 

near Ihe school 

s. 

with a merry laugh 

9. 

between them 

10. 

without aims or legs 

4, 

Pew rite the folio 

wing 

sentences putting ])hriises 


in place ot the words in heavy type : 

1. The picture shows a Swiss Valley. 

2. The snow-olad mountains shut in the valleys. 

3. A one-armed soldier lives in the end cottage. 

4. In one of the cottages is a valuable old table. 

0 . The children troop noisily home from school. 

6. The sun is low, and it will soon be dark. 

7. A motor came quickly round the corner. 

8. The tired ploughman ‘walks wearily alon^ the 

road. 

9. Come hither my little daughter. 

10. The enemy rapidly advancea. 

11. Every approach to ,the castle was carefully 

guarded. 

12. Sadly we turned and left the spot. 

13. He lives in the oorper house. 

14. We admired the autumnal tints. 

15. They filled the sky with joyful shouts. 
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5. Write these sentences putting a single word 
instead of the phrases in heavy tyi>e ; 

1. We stayed in that place six weeks. 

A lady from Germany paid us a visit. 

3. ' A cold wind from the north brought a snow-storm. 

4. We Visited a cavern under the ground. 

6 . The gid carries the basket with great care. 

r>. I should like to spend a holiday in this place. 

7 The cottages have roofs of thatch. 

‘S. Hound the comer is a church mantled with ivy. 
We saw a man with one arm. 

10. A man with a wooden leg showed us the caves. 

11. A stone covered with moss stands near. 

G. (Compose sentences to illustrate the use of each 
of the following phrases as directed: 

1. from the country (adverbial phrase) 

2 . with honour (adverbial phrase) 

3. ol great value (adjective phrase) 

4. with a large income (adjective phrase) 

T) I to return home (noun phrase) 

6. lat six o’clock (adverbial phrase) 

7 to help you (noun phrase) 

with a smile on it (adjective phrase) 

^ bo die for one’s country (noun phrase) 

TlO on this spot (adverbial phrase) 

11. into the garden (adverbial phrase) 

12. full hppe (adjective phrase) 

95. Word Groups and Phrase Groups. — The great 
art of* writing j^ies in arranging words and phrases in 
The best possible way. Consider the words, 
he, live, long, may, 

These may be arranged in different ways to form 
eeiiteu(*es : — 

(1) Long may he livel 

(2) He may live long. 

E, K c.— 6 
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So with Phrases: 

the dog sleeps 
with paws of silver 
like a log 

couched in his ketmel 

li With paws of silTer, the sleeps, coiiehecf 
iu his kennel, like a lop^. 

Or, very much better as the poet arranj^es them — 

Couched in his kennel, like a lopr, 

With paws of silver, sleeps the dog*. 


Exercise 

Arrange these words to make the best sentences : 

1. again 'he ride never would 

2. morning Prince early the in awoke 

3. apples likes ripe Badri rosy 

4. way wind the come does which (question) 

5. only a penny are each those o-ranges 

6. very strong ought tea to be not 

96. Subjects and Predicates may be enl, rged by 
Adjuncts. Thus the sentence Birds song m.'v, by 
additions to thh subject and predicate, become 

Birds sang 

Little birds sang sweetly. 

Many little birds sang sweetly in the tree. 

Many little bir^s with yeliow heads sang sweetly 
in the mango-tree. 

Many little birds with yellow heads sang 
sweetly in the mango-tree near our house. 
Many little birds with yellow heads sang 
sweetly in the mango-tree near our house 
every morning. 
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Exercise 20 

(’hoose a word from each column so as to make 
ten sKoct^ statements. Add words and phrases to each 
of your ten statements so as to make full sentences like 
above. 



Adjectives 

Nouns 

Verbs 


loud 

children 

roared 


black 

flowers 

ran 


fall 

boys 

bloom 


little 

girls 

came 


pretty 

tree 

work 


merry 

noise 

are playing 


good 

lions 

blew 


strong 

breeze 

wns heard 


fierce 

dog 

fell 


pleasant 

porter 

sang 

'2. Ij^se the following phrases 
own : 

in sentences of 

1. 

in the sky 

7. on 

the platform 

2. 

at gate 

8. in 

the train 

3 

the stream 

9. with the luggage 


neliind the counter 

10. in 

the booking office 

4b. 

near the telephone 

11. up 

into the air 

C. 

in the corffCT 

12. with a pointed knife 


Example — The lark sang its card in the sky. 


3. Write thfefiQ phrases in sentences of your own : 

1 . at the v^ieel 

2. in the days of long, ago 

3. before the tim^ of the Romans 

4. at a slo\^ pace 

6. with a great deal of noise 
6. to and fro‘ 

Example — The man at the wheel ggpktas the ship. 
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4. Arrange each of these groups of words to form 
a sentence : 

(1) silver fruit 

this way and that 
upon silver trees 
she peers and sees 

(2) alone 

the white owl 

and warming his five wits 

in the belfrey sits 

(3) where he was 
it was said 
and at last 
no one knew 
that he was dead 

(4) till they came 
up they went 

to the black cloud 
higher and higher 

(6) all at once' 

to caper and leap 
and to dance for joy 
then \ 
he began ^ 

<6) on a bank 
gr^w a daisy 

amid the bright green grA^'ss 
outside the palings 

(7) ran merrily 

all the little boys add girls 

after the wonderful ms^^sic 

with rosy cheeks and flaxen curls 

with shouting and laughter 

and sparkling eyes and teeth' like pearls 

tripping and skipping 

5. Write a sentence using these nouns : 

boy, letter, penoil. 
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6 Write a sentence using these nouns: 

dogi bonOf kennel. 

% Write a question using these nouns ; 

.gardener, lily, garden. 

8. Write a question using these nouns: 

maid, letter, table. 

9. Write a sentence using these words in any 
order : 

boy, street, rupee, school. 

10. AVrite a sentence using these words in any 
order : 

cuckoo, sound, Woods. 

11. Write down the five questions to which these 
sentences ^e the answers : 

(1) postman calls at eight o’clock in the morning. 

(2) po, we did not meet any one in the road. 

(3) Whe greengrocer sells fruit and vegetables. 

(4) pes, I saw Badridas in the playing-ground. 

(5) /rhe motorist sounds a horn to tell people to get 

out of the way. 

12. AVrite down ; 

(1) What you>/would say to the grocer if you wanted 
one pound of tea and two pounds of sugar. 

(2j What vOu would say to the dairyman if you 
waij4j^^-two jeers of milk and one seer of 
butter * 

* 

18. Describe what you usually do on Sundays. 

14. Suppose you are a piece of coal in a coal-box. 
A ho^^' you got there. 

16. Suppose you are a street-lamp. Tell of soine 
of the things you see by day and by night. 
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CHAPTER XV 

SENTENCES COMBINED 

97. Sentences may be combined ny means of. 
Relative Pronouns; thus — 

f Separate That is the boy. The boy broke the 
j window. 

( Combined That is the boy who broke the window. 

r Separate This is the house. Jack built the 
s house. 

[ Combined. This is* the house that Jack built. 

f Separate The ball is on the floor. It belongs 
I to the baby. 

I Combined The ball which is on the fl.^or belongs 
' to the baby. 


Exercises 

1. Combine, as in the examples just tbe 

following pairs of sentences : 

1. The boy is crying. The boy is cal led Raman. 

2. Lila is the girl. You want Lfra. 

3. The table is old. It stands in the room. 

4. The lady sits on the chair. She is baby's aunt. 

5. The horse goes well. \ bougb^^^ the horse. 

6. The grocer has sent for police. The grocer’s* 

goods were stolen. 

7. The curtain hangs before the window. It is made 

of silk, 

8. The man dug the garden. His name is Bamdin. 

9. That is the man. The man’s window was broken. 
0. The^ flowers are on the table. They were gathered 

this morning. 
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Complete the following by putting in each 
space a group of words beginning with who or which: 

1. The chair .... is old. 

2 The baby .... is three years old. 

3. Tht. i^flowers .... grew in our garden. 

4. The thimble .... was found under the carpet. 

5. The gir^^.^ . . is reading a hook. 

6. Tlje lady .... sings songs to baby. 

7. The boy .... is kind to the goat. 

8. The sea .... was very rough yesterday. 

98, Sentences are combined by means of Conjunc- 
tions; thus — 

A 

[ Separato Ham is going to school. Kahim is 
. going to school. 

[ CorMoined Ram and Rahim are going to school. 

f SeUarato The orange is juicy. The orange is 
refreshing, 

i. Ctfnbiried The orange is juicy nnd refreshing. 

) ^parate You must go. I must stay. 
/"Combined You must go or I must stay. 

( Separate The boy tried hard. The boy did not 
, succeed. 

Combined rThe boy tried hard but he did not 
succeed. 

{ Separat^.^*J.t yas ten o'clock. I went into 
^^hool. 

Combined It was ten o'clock and so I went into 
school. 

or, It* was ten o'clock so I went into 
school. 

Note. — The words andy or, but and so (or and so)^are 

joining words. 
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Bxeroise 

Combine the following pairs of sentenceb by using 
one of the Conjunctions andy but* or, or bo. 

1. You came. I went away. 

2. The child was tired. The child w^s sleepy. 

3. Will you have tea? Will yooi^KjtTei^coffee ? 

4. Jack went up the hill. Jill went up the hill. 

5. Time waits for no man. Tide waits for no man. 

6. 1 looked for my book. I did not find it. 

7. Plums looked ripe. They were not sweet. ' 

8. My father was unwell. My mo'ther sent for the 

doctor, t 

9. My brother was yery late. Tie missed the train. 

10. My brother was very late. IJe did not miss the 

train. 

11. The man procured a key. He opened the boxi 

witn it. 

12. The sound was low. It was very clear. 

13. This boy was run over. Two of his ^ibs were 
, broken. 

14. Ananta is a small man. He is very strd^ig. 

99. Sentences are combined by means the 
Conjunctions ; 

Because, if, unless, as, thougk^ thus — 

B 

I Separate We could not far. I, It was foggy. 

< Cennbuhed We could not see far »26oau8e it was 

I foggy. 

Separate You will got the prize. You deserve 

, Combined You will get the prize if j^ou deserve 

it. 
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^Separate 
I Comhined 


) " b&lKirate 
CombiiiT^. 

f Sepayate 
Covihined 


The story is true. You do not believe 
it. 

The stoiy is true though (or although) 
you do not believe it. 

You will see him. He is late. 

You will see him unless he is late 
( = You will see him if he is 7U>t 
late). 

^lie dog: <^ould not enter the hole. The 
hole was too small. 

The dog could not enter the hole as* 
it was too small. 


Exercises 

1. Combine the followinjj pairs of sentences by 
using one of the joining words given in the sentences at 
the top : 

^ 1. ^nd for me. You want me. 

' 2. Pe spoke the truth. He was not believed. 

‘iS. He came. You called him. 

4, He might have succeeded. He had tried. 

5. Freely we serve. We freely love. 

G. Mohan lost the jiurse. He was careless. 

^ Badri will get the prize. He is idle. 

8. The man was contented. He was poor. 

9. .The plants will not grow. The 'ground is dry. 

1C. The. flowers are fading. They have no water. 

11. You will^ot be happy. You are good. 

12. The boy put into the harbour. A storm came oa. 
i;5. He toj^i us we could go. Our parents objectied. 

14. Rahilfiurfijl not see his father. He hurries. 

2. Writ«!^senteifces containing the following: 

1. and joining two nouns, 
and joining two verbs. 

3. and joining two statements. 

4. for joining two statements. 

5. because joining two statements. 

6. but joining two statements. 
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100 . Notice these two sentences: 

The old man sits on a chair. 

He smokes his pipe. 

Tliey can be made into one sentence in sev«»?al ways : 

1. The old man sits on his chair and smokes 

his pipe. 

2. The old man who sits on his chair smokes 

his pipe. 

3. The old man smokes his pipe while sitting 

on his chair. 

4. The old man sits on his chair smoking a 

pipe. 


Exercise 

Join these sentences in as many ways as you can : 

1. The fisherman mends nets. The fisheKnan sings 
songs. 

'- 2 . The ducks swim. The ducks search for flSod. 

•3. The neighbours stand. The neighbours (gossip. 

4. The wind roars. The wind sweeps over ^e land. 
The traveller looks at the cottage. The \^aveller 
passes by. 


101 . Notice these little sentences : 

1. The boy was little. The I'oy lost his book. 
The book was pretty. It was \ew. He lost it 
yesterday. He lost it in the afteji^icKjn. 

2. The girl was little. V^he'^fi^d a pink dress. 
She blew bubbles. She blew^ bubble yesterday. 

The sentences in ea^.h of these groups can be 
combined so as to form one, thus — 


1. The little ])oy lost his pretty new book 
yesterday afternoon. 

2. Yesterday the little girl with the pink dress 
blew bubbles. 
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Exdirolses 

1. Combine the following sets of sentences in as 
many ways as you can : 

1. The man is tall. He struck his head. He was 

f^ntering a car. The car was low, 

2. The 'cow is black. She is grazing. She is grazing 

in a-<(je^ow. The meadow is beside the river. 

3. great battle began. It was between the English 
and the Scotch. It began next morning. It 
began at break of day. It was at Bannockburn. 

4? The pl aintiff made his bow. The defendant had 
nothing more to say. The Court deciJed to 
postpone the hearing of the case. 

5. The stool is old. It .is made of t eak . The basin 

stands on the stool. 

6. A blackbird has a nest. The nest is in the 

shrubs. The nest has five eggs in it. 

7. the captain sprang to the front. He called his 

men. ile led them to\yards the enemy. 

8 The fireman scaled the ladder. He entered the 
window. He rescued the child. 

One day a fox saw some grapes. The day was 
hot. The fox was hungry. The grapes were 
ripe. They hung on a wall. The fox took a 
spring to seize them. 

10. The driver jumped into the sledge. He took the 
reins y He whipped the horses. He soon 
disaypeared. 

*11. The '"^j^wers are tall. They are waving. The 
Dr^ze cay£es them to wave. The breeze is 
gcwtle. 

12. A battle was foyght. It was between Napoleon. 

and Wellington. The battle was fought at 
Waterloo. It was in the year 1816. 

13. The child was born at Puri. It was in th,e year 

1932.^ The day was Thursday, It waa the 
twenty-ninth of June. 
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14. A wolf fell in with a dog. The wolf was hungry. 
The wolf was lean. The dog was fat. The dog 
was sleek. 

2. Write sentences, using the joining words and, 
hift, because, ichen, and if. 

3. Write sentences, using the joinii^g words while, 
alihoxigh, yet, as, and since. 

4. Put the right joining word in the blank spaces 
in these sentences : 

1. He went away no one carae to the door. 

2. I will go — — ' — ' I w^ould rather not. 

.'L He mended it - we waited. 

4. He walked on — » — he was very weary. 

5. He is very tired ^ he will not go to bed. 

6. I was the .giant great and still, 

— ^ — sits upon the pillow hill. 

Exercise 21 

Simple Narrative (Oral) 

U) The Crow anu tup: Jog. 

1. It was a hot day. 

2. A crow was very thirsty. 

3. She saw a jug. 

4. There was very little water in it' 

5. She could not reach it. 

6. She found some stones ne£^ the^iilg. 

7. She dropped them one by Nine int'p the jug. 

H. The Avater rose higher. 

0. She dropped more stones into the jug. 

10. The water came to the* mouth of the jug. 

11. She then drank the water. 

1. Read tha story carefully. 

2. Answer your teacher’s questions. 

3. Tell the story from memory. 
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Simple Narrative (Written) 

4. Rewrite the story in four sentences, 
the seiitences as follows: 

1 and 2^. 3, 4 and 5 ; 6, 7 and 8 ; 9, 10 and 11. 

I^mple Narrative (Oral) 

(2) The Man ani> the Snake 

1. It was a cold morning. 

2. A man saw a snake. 

3. It was nearly dead. 

4. It lay by^the side of the road. 

5. The man took pity u ^on jt. 

6. pe carried it home. 

7. He put it near the fire. 

£1 The snake soon revived. 

9J It could move about. 

1/ It soon came by the man’s little child. 

A. It opened its mouth to bite the child. 

12. The man saw this. 

13. He was very much alarmed. 

14. He kill/d the snake. 

1. ^ad the story carefully. 

2 ^itewer ^our teacher's questions. 

3. ^ell the story in your own words. 

Simple NArratlYe (Written) 

He write the story in the following groups : 

e 

1, 2, 3 and 4 ; 5, 6 and 7; 8 and 9; 10 and 
13 and 14. 


Group 


11 ; 
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Simple Narrative (Oral) 

(3) The Boy and the Wolf. 

Bead the story carefully : 

1. A boy kept watch on a flock of sheep. 

2. The boy was heard from time to time to call out 

The Wolf! The Wolf! ” in i»ore sport. 

3. His cries were heard by the men in the* fields. 

4. The men rushed to drive off the wolf. 

5. They found it was a joke. 

0. The wolf was not there. 

7. The men had been deceived like this very often. 

8. The men made up their minds that should the boy 

call ** Wolf 'once more they would not stir ti> 
help him. 

9. Once at last the wolf did come. 

10. The boy called out in great fear *IS-he Wolf' 

The Wolf!” 

11. No one went to him this time. 

1*2. All thought it one of his tricks. 

13. His tricks were now well known. 

14. The wolf killed the boy. 

15. The wolf* ate the sheep at leisure. 

16. They speak lies. 

17. One knows not how to trust the\n. 

18. They may tell once the truth. 

Tell the story in your own v^irds. 

Simple Narrative (Written) ^ 

Rewrite the story in the following groups- 
3 and 4 ; 7 and 8 ; 12 end 13 ; 16 and 17 (using the Relative 
Pronoune) ; 5 and 6 ; 9 and 10 ; 14 and 15 (using and) ; 10 and 
11 (using but) ; and 17 and 18 (using though). 
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Letter Picture Completed 

99, JuMMA Masjid Boad. 
Delhi, March 14, 193h. 

Dear Bamlat., 

Father, mother arid 1 expect to make a trip to the 
Jumna Aqueduct and the Kutah "‘minar to-morrovo 
morning. There is an extra seat in our car/ Will you 
jo-in us^ 

We can call for you at seven o^ clock. Mother says 

she will ha/ve lunch for us all. 

6 

Your affectionate Friend. 
Mohanlal. 

Sj. Bamlal Bose 

7 Samru Place, 

Raisina, New Delhi. 

Outside Address 


Stamp 


Sj. Bamlal Bose 

7 Samru Place 


Mohanlal 

99, tJumma Masjid Road 
Delhi. 


} 


Raisina 
New Delhi 
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102. Parts of a Letter. — ^The figures iu the diagram 
dPHote the different parts of a letter. 

1. The writer’s address. 

2. The date when the letter ^s written. 

3. The Salutation or greeting: as, Dea. 

4. The Body of the letter; what the letter is 
about. This is the news part. 

5. The Complimentary Close; as, Your 
affectionate Friend. 

6. The signature: the name of the writer: as, 
Mohanlal. This tells who wrote the letter. 

7. The name and address of the one to whom 
the letter is written. No. 7* may be omitted only 
when you write to the members of your own family 
or to your closest friends. 

103. ?he Address on the EnYelope. — In addressing 
the enve^^pe, take special care to write legibly. It is 
common Wactice now to omit all marks of punctuation 
on the envelope. In the lower left-hand corner of the 
envelope; the sender’s name and address should be 
plainly ' written. This is called the Return Address. 

104. Beginnings and Endings of Letters. — Study the 
following beginnings and endings of letters. Note all 
the capital letters, commas, and full stops. 

69, Patuatuli Street, 
Dacca^ Deer. 12^ 1933. 

My Dear Father, 


E. E. c.— 7 


Your loving Son, 
Earim. 
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Dfjvr Gorind, 



Exercise 


Santi ISTitcetan,” 

22, Station Hoad, 
Madhupur^ Sep, 9, 1933. 

Your affectionate Friend, 
Arjun. 


Write a beginning and ending for a letter to 
]. Your mother. 2. Your brother. 

3. Yoqr friend. 4. Your uncle. 

5. Yodr teacher. 


108. T^et us study the following Salutations: 

1. My Dear Grandfather 

2. My Dear Uncle 

3. Dear Ahmed (a friend) 

4. My Dear Gopal (a brother) 

T). My Dear Aiiila (a sister) 

6. Dear Cousin Katie 

7. My Dear Charlie 

8. Dear Sir (a stranger) 

9. Dear Madam (a stranger) 

10. Dear Mr. Bamdin (a +radesman) 


106. Here are some Endings, but they are not in 
the same order as the salutations: 


1. 

Yours truly 

2. 

Yours 

. faithfully 

3. 

Yours affectionately 

4. 

Yours 

ever 

6. 

Your loving Nephew 

6. 

Your loving Friend 

7. 

Tour loving Grandson 

8. 

Your 

affectionate 

Cousin 

9. 

Your loving Sister 

10 . 

Tour 

affectionate 


Brother 
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Exercise 

Say which of these endings would suit each 
salutation : 

Copy out the following: 

33 , Marquis Street, 
Calcutta^ April 8, 1933. 

Mt d^ar Renu, 

Can you come to tea to-morrow evening? My 
mother says I may have a^ little party. I hope you 
will come. 

Your loving Friend, 
Bina 

Try to write a little letter lihe this to a friend. 

C apy out llenu^s answer to Bind*s letter. 

43 , Elgin Road, 
Calcutta, April 9, 1933. 

My dear Bina,, 

I'hank .you" very much for asking me to tea. It is 
very kind of you. l4y mother says I may go, and I 
shall be very glad to do so. 

Yours affectionately^ 
BfeNU 

Write a little letter like this to a friend. 
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SPECIMEN LETTERS 

‘‘ The Lilt Cottage 
27, Lake Road, 
Bally ffungey Sep. 15 y 1933. 

My deae Cousin, 

Thank you very much for inviting me to spend my 
next holidays with you. Father will be glad for me to 
come and I am looking forward very much to seeing 
you again, because I remember the jolly times w^e have 
had before. 

I will write nearer *^the time to ^ive you the exact 
date and the train by which I shall come. 

Father and mother join me in sending loving 
messages to you all, 

I remain, 

Your affectionate! Cousin,, 
BADRIDAjJi 


Exercises 

1. Answer the following questions; 

1. Who wrote the above letter? 

2. Where does he live? 

3 . To whom was it written? 

4 . When was it written? 

5 . For which holidays isHhe invitation intended? 

2. Can you come and spend next w^eek with us? 
We shall be so pleased to see you and can promise you 
a happy time. 

Write a beginning and an ending for this letter^ 
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Asking Loan of a Book 

108, Canotng Road, 
Lvcknow^ June 19^ 1933. 

My dear BnAAL, 

Will* you kindly lend me your copy of RaibataJc by 
Nabin Chandra Sen for a few days? I have often heard 
it praised by our Bengali Teacher and have lo-ng felt a 
desire for reading it. I shall take particular care of 
the book and will return it as soon as it is finished. 

Most truly yours, 
Harihab 


Reply — complying 

16, Model House Road, 
Xucknoto, June 20, 1933. 

My dear HARiHAla, 

J have crrefat pleasure in sending you my copy of 
Raihatak and hope that you will find much delight in 
the book. 


With kind regards, 


Yours sincerely, 
Bimal Kuhab 
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Reply — deolinlng 

16, Model House Hoad, 
Lucknow, June 20, 193S. 

My dear Harihar, 

I regret that I am unable to spare the book at 
present as I have not finished reading it as yet. I 
shall, however, send it to you a few days after. 

Yours sincerely, 
Biml-^l Kumar 

Reply — complying (Another Form) 

16, Model House Hoad, 
Lucknow, June 25, 1933. 

My dear Harihar, 

The other day you asked me to lend you my copy 
of Raihatak, but I could not comply with your request 
at that time. I have now great pleasure in sen^ding it 
to you and hope that yoxi will find the book interesting. 
Vfith kind regards, i 

Amours sincerely, 
Bimal Kumar 

Returning a book 

108, Canning Hoad, 
Lucknow, June 26, 1933. 

My dear Bimal, 

I have great pleasure in returning your copy of 
Raihatak which you were kind enough to .lend me a few 
days back. The book is really interesting from cover 
to cover. Beautiful gems pf thought are scattered 
over its pages here and there. 

With many thanks from 

Tour sincere friend, 
Harihar 
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Asking Loan of a Bicycle 

Mohan Cottage/^ 
Samstjndartala^ 
Khardah, March 9, 1932. 

My dear Priya Babh, 

May 1 request you to be good enough to lend me 
your bicycle for to-day? I have to go to Barrackpur on 
some business. I shall take particular care of your 
bicycle and shall return it to-morrow in the morning. 

Yours ever, 
SuDHiR Kumar Db 

1. Write a letter like this to your cousin, request- 
iiifj the loan of a camera during your holidays. 

2. Reply to the above. 

Reply — complying 

Riverside Avenue, 
Khardah, March 9, 1932, 

My dear Sudhir Babu, 

I* have much pleasure in sending you my bicycle. 
Please take care of it and return it as soon as your 
business is over. 

With kind regards, 

I am. 

Your sincere friend, 
Priyanath Basu 
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Reply — declining 

Riveesidb Avenue, 
Khardah^ March P, 1932. 

My dear Sudhir Babu, 

I am sorry to say that I cannot spare my bicycle 
for the present. 

With regrets, 

I remain, 
Yours ever, 
Priyanath Basu 


Returning a Bicycle 

“ Mohan Cottage, 
Samsundartala, 
Khardah^ March 20, 1932. 

My dear Peiya Babu, 

1 have the pleasure to return with thanks the 
bicycle that you were good enough to lend me yesterday. 

Yours ever, 
SuDiiiR Kumar De 

Informal Invitation 

[Such Invitations as these are written as you would 
write friendly letters, and are called Informal^ 
Invitations. \ 

18, Lal Kurti Road, 
Meerut Cantt., Nov. P, 1933. 

Dear Eustum, 

Will you give us the pleasure of your company at 
a musical entertainment on the evening of the 13th 
instant at seven o^clockP 

Very sincerely yours, 
Syed Ahmed 
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R^ply — aocepting Inyitatton 

21, Lahore Gate Eoao, 
Meerut City, Nov. 11, 1933. 

Dear Ahmed, 

I have milch pleasure in accepting your kind invita- 
tion to a musical entertainment for the evening of the 
13th instant at seven o’clock. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Bustum Ali 

Reply— declining Invitation 

21, Lahore Gate Boad, 
Meerut City, Nov. 11, 1933. 

Dear Ahmed, 

I am very sorry that owing to a previous engage- 
ment I cannot have the pleasure of accepting your kind 
invitation to a musical entertainment on the evening of 
the 13th instant. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Bustum Ali 

86, Camac Streett, 
Calcutta, Aug. 20, 1933. 

Dear Lily, 

Monday is my birthday, and Mother has promised 
to give me a picnic in the park. ' The boys and girls 
will meet at our house at eleven o’clock and we will 
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hike to the picnic grounds. Of course I want you to 
come. Do you think you canP 


Your sincere Friend, 
Alice 


Acceptance 


26 , Lansdowne Road, 
Calcutta, Aug. 21, 1933. 


Dearest Alice, 

Of course I can come. to your birthday picnic. We 
always have such a good time at your parties that I 
should certainly be so^ry to miss one. I will be count- 
ing the days until then. 

Sincerely yours, 

Lilv 


Regret 

26 , Lansdowne Road, 
Calcutta, Aug. 21, 1933. 

Dearest Alice, 

I am 80 sorry that I cannot come fo your birthday 
picnic. Mother and Dady had already planned to drive 
up to spend the week-end with Grandmother. I hope 
you will have a nice time on* your birthday and I wish 
you many, many happy returns of this day. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lilv 
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Formal IiiYitatlon 

[Sometimes Invitations and Replies are written in 
the third person. Such Invitations are called Formal 
Invitations. ] 

A formal invitation to dinner should be expressed! 
as follows: 

Mr. and Mrs. James Parker 
request the pleasure 
of 

Mr. Weston’s 
company at dinner 
on Saturday, October .the fourteenth, 
at half past seven o'clock. 

57 , Riverside Avenue, 

October the tenth. 

An acceptance of this formal invitation to dinner 
should be expressed as follows : 

Mr. Robert Weston accepts with pleasure Mr. and 
Mrs. Parker's invitation to dinner on Saturday, October 
the fourteenth. 

13 , Park Lane; 

October the eleventh. 

If*Mr. Weston could not accept the invifation, he 
would write the following note': 

Mr. Robert Weston regrets that another engage- 
^’ment prevents his accepting Mr. and Mrs. Parker's 
invitation to dinner on Saturday, October the fourteenth. 

13 , Park Lane, 

October the eleventh. 
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If the inYitation were expressed in an informal 
mote, it would read as follows : 

57, Riverside Avenue, 
Barrackpore, Oct, 10, 1933. 

JdT DEAR Mr. Weston, 

Mr. Parker and I should be glad to have you come 
to dinner with us Saturday, the fourteenth, ‘at half past 
seven o’clock. My brother will be here for a week-end 
visit, and I should like to have him meet some of our 
•old friends. 

Yours sincerely, 

Mary Parker 

More Examples of Formal Invitations*, and Replies 
Invitation to Tea 

Babu Pramathanath Mukherjee presents his best 
■compliments to Babu Charu Chandra Biswas and 
requests the honour of his company to a Tea Party on 
Saturday the 6th June at 6 p.m. 

77, Elgin Road, 

Calcutta, June 3, 1933. 

Reply — aooepting 

Babu Charu Chandra Biswas has much pleasure in 
accepting Babu Pramathanath Mukherjee’s kind invita- 
tion to a Tea Party on TSaturday the 5th of June at 
6 p.m. 

69, Puddapukur Road, 

June 4, 1933. 
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Reply — declining 

Babu Charu Chandra Biswas regrets that he cannot, 
have the pleasure of accepting Babu Pramathanath 
Mukherjee’s kind invitation to a Tea Party on Saturday^ 
the 5th of June at 6 p.m. for urgent business elsewhere,. 

59, PuDDAPUKim Road, 

June 4^ 1933. 

Read the following Examples of Business Letters: 

99, Hbwett Road, 
Allahabad, Feb. 15, 1933.. 

My dear Miss Yeats, 

My daughter Afice was ill yesterday and could not. 
attend school. Please excuse her absence. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mary Gardiner 
{Mrs. George Gardiner)' 

Miss Marion Yeats, 

Jackson High Schooh 

To a Business Firm 

21, Elgin Road, 
Cawnpur, Novr. 11, 1933.. 

GentlAien, 

A few friends who are with me for a day or two- 
would like to see over your Carpet Factory to-morrow. 
Please say if we may come at eleven. 

Yours faithfully,. 


M^essbs. Boss & Co, 


N. Ahmed 
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Reply to the Fore^oin£ 

The Carpet Factory, 
Novt, 11, 1933. 

.'Sir, 

It will give us much pleasure to show yopr party 
•over our Factory to-morrow at eleven. 

Respectfully Yours, 

X. Ahmed, Esq. 

H. J. Ross & Co. 
39, Central Road, 
Lordganj, Jubbulpore, 
July 14, 1933. 

Messrs, Rustumji & Sons, 

Booksellers and Publishers, 

18, Hornby Road, 

Bombay. 


Dear Sirs, 

Kindly let me know at what price you can furnish 
me the following books, in attractive covers and in well 
illustrated editions: 

1 copy of Andrew^ Lang’s The Blue Fairy Book 
1 copy of Alcott’s Little Women 
1 copy of Mafrk Twain’s Tom Sanoyer 
1 copy of Kipling’s Ju$t*So-StOTiei 


Yours respectfully, 
Govin Prasad Misra 
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Exercise 22 


Study this letter: 

It will be a great kindness if you will lend me some 
books, as I am still laid up with a cold, and I have read 
all my own. * I think you have Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland and Swiss Family llobinson, both of which 1 
should very much like to read. 

I will take great care of the books, and will return 
them to you as soon as I am able to be out again. 

1. * Write a beginning and an ending for this letter. 

2. Address the envelope in which it will be posted. 

3. Write an answer to this letter. 

4. Write a letter to your teacher saying that you are 

ill and cannot attend school. 

6. Write a letter to a friend, sending back a book 
you have borrowed, and saying how much you 
like it. 

6. Write an answer to an informal invitation which 

you received yesterday. You may make; your 
answer either an acceptance or a regret. 

7. Write a formal invitation to one of your friends 

to visit your next club meeting. 

5. Write a letter to a school friend who has broken 

his leg. 

9. Write the letter which your friend might send in 
reply. 

?i0. A friend has borrowed a book from you and has 
forgotten to return it. Write a letter to him 
asking for it. 

11. Suppose that you have left your school-bag in the 

trajn. Write a* letter ^ the station master 
telling him of your loss. 

12. A friend is going to cycle from another town to 

see you. Write a letter telling him how to 
reach ypur house. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
KINDS OF SENTENCES AS TO FORM 

107. We have seen that sentences, classified 
according to their meaning, are of four kinds: 

1. Declarative 8. Imperative 

2. Interrogative 4. Exclamatory 

108. We shall now see that sentences, classified 
according to their form, ortstructure, are of three kinds: 

1. Simple 2. Compound 8. Complex 

A Simple Sentence is a sentence consisting of one 
subject and one predicate, either or both of which may- 
be compound, as, 



Subject 

Predicate 

1 . 

Baman 

is my brother 

2. 

He and I 

aie brothers 

3. 

The boys and the 
girls 

sang and played 

4. 

Bahim and Karim 

spoke 


109. A Clause — Note how a sentence may be 
made up of two or more single sentences which are 
closely enough related in thought to be combined into 
one : 

The cock is crowinp, 

The stream is flowing, 

The small birds twitter, 

The lake doth glitter, 

The greeu field sleeps in the sun. 
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The foregoing seutence is made up of five parts, 
each part being a group of words containing a subject 
-and predicate ; tluis. 

Subject Predicate 


The cock 
The stream 
The small tiirds 
The lake 
The gi'een field 


IS crowing 
is flowing 
twitter 
doth glitler 
sleeps in the sun. 


A group of words containing a subject and predicate 
and forming a part of a sentence is called a Clause. 

A Clause is a group of words containing a subject 
and predicate and forming a, part of a sentence. 

A clause may 'be equivalent to a single word or to 
single phrase; thus, 

Tell me what you believe (or your belief). 

The man tJuit was Lnjut*ed (or the injured man) 
is v>ell, 

Tliis happened as the sun was setting (or at 
suyiset). 


110. Kinds of Clauses. — Clauses, like phrases, may 
have ilie use of a single part of speech, ?^ole these 
examples : 

1. What you state is true. 

2. The boy who ivon is here. 

3. Eemain where you are. 

What you state {you/r statement) is true. What 
you state is equivalent to the noun statement and tells 
what is true. Hence, it the subject of the verb is and 
has the use of a noun. 

The boy who won {wiivning boy) is here. Who icon 
is equivalent to the adjective winning and tells what 

E. E, c.— 8 
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boy is here; hence, it modifies the noun hoy and has- 
the use of an adjective. 

Bemain cohere you are {there). Where you are is- 
equivalent to the adverb there and tells where you are to 
remain; hence, it modifies the verb remain and has the 
use of an adverb. 

111 . Accord i ugly clauses, if classified with regard’ 
to tlieir use as a certain part of speech, are of three kinds. 

I. Noun Clauses or clauses having the use of 
nouns; as, 

1. That he did it is evident. 

2, Your life is whTit yon make it, 

d. Tell me why yon are here. 

4. I do not understand hoir ft aJI happened. 

f). lie replied that he irouJd conic. 

II. Adjective GlausesPi or clauvses having the use o£ 
adjectives; as, 

1 . The girl whom you see is my sister. 

2. Ue prayeth best irdio ioveth best. 

fl. Here is the spot where the h&ro fell. 

4. We need men wfio arc skilled. 

0. It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good. 

[II. Advepbial Glauses, or clauses having the use* 
ol adverbs; as, 

1. 1 saw him when he was here. 

2. We went because we were invited. 

3. Bees are found where floicers grow. 

4. Just as he entered* the room the clock struck. 

5. If you eat too much you will be ill. 

112. Principal and Subordinate Glauses. — All noun, 

adjectival and adverbial clauses are subordinate or- 
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depeijdent, as they have the use of a single part of 
speech. All other clauses are principal or independent. 
Note this Lseutence ; 

He was here when I came. 

The Clause He was here is of the first rank, because 
it makes an independent statement. A clause that 
juakes an independent statement is called a Principal or 
Independent Clause. 

Tlie clause wltcih I came is of lower rank ' because 

• ^ 

it has the use of a single part of speech, namely, an 
adverb. A clause that has the use of a single part of 
speech is trailed a Subordinate •or Dependent Clause. 

113. Co-ordinate Clauses — A sentence may contain 
two or more clauses of the same rank and use. Note 
tlie following examples: 

1. We were ready, but we did not go because it 

rained. 

2. We admit that you are right and that wS are 

wrong. 

In 1, the clauses (1) We were ready, and (2) we did not 
go, are of the same rank and use, for both are 
principal clauses. 

In 2, the clauses (1) that you are right, and (2) that we 
are wrong, are of the same rank and use,, for 
both are noun clauses used as the dii*ect object 
of the verb admit. 

Clauses of the same rank and use in the sentence 
are called Co-ordinate ClauseBv the term co-ordinate^ 
meaning “ of the same order. 

Co-ordinate clauses are connected by the conjunc- 
tions and, but, or, nor and their equivalents. These 
conjunctions are, therefore, called Co-ordinatlntf 
Gonjunotions. 
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Exercise 

Point out the co-ordinate clauses and tell the rank 
of each, whether principal or subordinate: 

1. I awoke one morning, and found myself famous. 

2. Men’s evil manners live in brass but their virtues 

we write in water. 

3. He will neither come, nor send an apology. 

4. Either you must get another watch, or I must get 

another secretary. 

5. Patience is bitter, but its fruit (is) sweet. 

6. What you do and not what you profess counts 

here. 

7. Men may come and men may go, but I go on for 

ever. 

8. He stayed not for brake and he stopped not for 

stone. 

9. 1 long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied. 

10. His hair is crisp, and black and long, 

His face is like the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whatever he can. 

11. See the yellow catkins cover 
All the slender willows over : 

And on mossy banks so green 
Star-like primroses are seen ; 

. And their clustering leaves below, 

White and purple violets grow. 

114. Compound Sentenco. — Note the following 

sentence : 

Some have too much, yet still they crave; 

I have little, yet 1 seek no mere. 

The foregoing^ sentence consists of four clauses, all 
of which are principal, or independent clauses. A 
sentence consisting of two or more principal clauses is 
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called a Compound (or Double) Sentenoe. When it 
contains more than two statements it is now called a 
Multiple Sentence. 

A Compound Sentenoe is a sentence consisting of 
two or more principal clauses. 

115. Complex Sentenoe. — ^Note the following 

senteiK'e : 

Ho h0}o tells a lie is not sensible how great a tdsk 
he undertalc es. 

The foregoing sentence .consists of one principal 
(da use, He is not sensible; and two subordinate clauses, 
(1) who tells a li<\ and (2) hoiv great a task he under-^ 
takes, A aontoni'e consisting of a principal clause and 
one or more subordinate clauses is called a Complex 
Sentence. 

A Complex Sentenoe is a sentence consisting of a 
principal clause and one or more subordinate clauses. 

116. A Compound-Complex Sentenoe. — Sometimes a 
complex seiit(mce cbntains two or more principal clauses ; 
thus — 

When I awoke, it was broad daylight, the weather 
was clear, and the storm had abated. 

The foregoing sentence contains four clauses, the 
first of which Is subordinate, the rest are principal. A 
complex sentence containing two or more principal 
clauses is sometimes called a Compound-Complex 
Sentence. 
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Exeroise 23 

I. Point out the clauses in the following** sentences: 

Models for written exercise 

Can you imagine — what he ‘'means ? 

Please wait j until T find out | what they want. 

T know 1 that Rahim will come | if he is able. 

1. I saw^ the place where he lives. 

2. Come when T can» talk with you. 

3. I do not know what I shall reply. 

4. I cannot express how sorry I am. 

5. That he will succeed is certain. 

6. They’ never fail who die in a good cause. 

V. Promise is most given when the least is said. 

8. lie that is down need fear no fall. 

9. We sow that we may reap. 

10. At Rome we must do as the Romans do. 

II. Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 

12. I will die before 1 submit. 

13. I think you have made a mistake. 

14. All the blessings we enjoy come from God. 

15. If I were you I would do it at once. 

16. What a man desires^ he easily believes. 

17. When God gives, He gives with 'both hands. 

18. He made a vow that he would fast for a week. 

19. I did not pay him, as I had no money with me. 

20. Heaven helps those who help themselves. 
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•2. Use each of the following clauses in a sentence, 


;aii<l 

say what work it does 

in 

your sentence : 

1. 

while it is hot' 

2. 

while the sun shines 

:3. 

that we may live 

4. 

where he was born 

5. 

when lilies blow 

6. 

that right will conquer 

7. 

when the cat is away 

8. 

why hb did it 

9. 

where* the hero fell 

10. 

ere a sword was drawn 

11. 

because I was tired 

12. 

since you say so 

13. 

where law ends 

14. 

although he is not rich 


15. if he be sick with joy 



Substitute a clause 


each \vo>rd or 

phrase in 

heavy type : 




1. 

He arose at sunrise. 

4. 

Let us go before dinner. 


1 know the writer of 

5. 

Only trained 

men are 


this. 


wanted. 



Blessed are the merciful. 

6 . 

He met me on 

my arrival. 


7. Honest men need not fear. 

8. We can help only the poor. 

9. 1 shall wait until his return. 

10. It soon grew dark after sunset. 

11. We hired a field to play our match on. 

12. You cannot make bricks without straw. 

13. W'e were pleased at his success. 

it*4. A wolf ‘in sheep’s clothing is to be suspected. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

ANALYSIS OF COMPOUND SENTENCES 

117. We have seen that a Compounds. Sentence is a 
sentence consisting* of two or more principal (*lauses. 

Copulative Co-ordinative Sentences are those which 
are sinijily (Mjiipled by a t’onjnnclion implying addition; 
as, 

1. The sun rose with ]M)wer, and the fog 

dispersed. 

2. He watched, and wept, tind pjayed, and felt 

for all. 

Copulative Co-ordinate Sentences aie frequently 
placed togethei \\itliout a (''on junction to connect them; 
as, 

J. ] came, I saw, I conquered. 

2. The ju'eseut we can improve, the past is gone 
for ever. 

Observe the following directions for the analysis 
nf a Comjjound Sentence. 

1. Classify the sentence. 

2. Point out the clauses and tell how they aie 

connected. 

I 

8. Analyse each clause as you- would analyse a 
simple sentence. 

"I. If the subject, object or verb in any of the 
clauses be underctood it must be supplied. 

Now study carefully the following examples of the 
analysis of Compound Sentences : 

1. God made the country and man made the 
town. 
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This is a compound declarative sentence. It 

contains two co-ordinate clauses: God made the country 
and man viade the town. And connects the two clauses. 

2. Little minds are tamed and subdued by 

misfortunes, but great minds rise above 
them. 

This is a compound declarative sentence. It 

contains two co-ordinate clauses: Little minds are 
tamed dnd subdued by misfortunes and great minds rise 
above them. But connects the two clauses. 

3. Beading maketh a full man, conference a 

ready man and writing an exact man. 

This is a compound declarative sentence. It 

contains three co-ordinate clauses: Reading maketh a 
full man (and) conferemce {maketh) a ready man and 
ivriting (maketh) an exact man. And connects tho 
clauses. 

4. They had been friends in youth, 

But Avhispering tongues can poison truth, 
And constancy lives in realms above. 

And life is thorny and yduth is vain. 

T^is is a * compound declarative sentence. It 
contains five co-ordinate clauses: (1) They had been 
friends in youth but (2) whispering tongues can poison 
truth and (3) constancy lives in realms above and 
(4) life is thorny and (6) youth is vain. But and ands 
connect the clauses. 

We may put the analysis in the tabular form^ as- 
under : 
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> 

c 

c 

i Subject 

No. 

Clauses 

Subject- word 

1 Attribute 



C-. 

1 


i 

1 

(1) God made the 

country 


: God 

1 


1 

1 (2 1 man the town 

and 

man 


2 

! 

! (1) Lit/tlc* iniiiHs are 

1 tamed and subdued 

j by niisfoi tunes 

h 

minds 

1 jittle 


12) great minds riR<‘ 

} above tliem 

i 

but 

mihds 

great 

3 

1 (1) Heading maketb a 
j full man 


fb*aiHng 



^ ' 2) e o n f e r e Ti c e ! | 

(maketli ) a ready j | 

man , i 

r'onfeience 



(3) writing (inaketh) 

an exar t man 


writing 

1 


4 

(1) They bad been 

friends in youth 


They ' 



(2) whispering tongues 
ran poison truth 

. 

Jfut 

longues 

w liis^ier ing 


(3) constancy lives in 
realms above 

And 

ennstanry j 



(4) life is (horny 

and 

life 



(6) youth is vain 

and 

youth 
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1 PBEDLCAT£ 

Verb 

< )bject 

(h)mplemeiit 

Adverbial 

Qualification 

made 

1 

the country 


i' “ ■ 

1 

1 

1 

j made 

1 

the town 


1 

1 are tamed and 

1 Subdued 



l>y misfortunes 

1 

rise 



above them 

1 niaketh 

i 

a full man 



! vrnaketb) 

! 1 
) 

a ready man 



; (maketh) 

an exact man 



had been 


friends 

111 youth 

can pbisoii 

1 

truth 



1 

lives 



in realms above 

Jd 


thorny 


is 

1 

\ 

vain 
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Exeroise 2i 

Passages eor Analysis 

A 

1. Some one nm.st lead, and others must follow. 

2. The next morning dawned clear and bright, and 

we broke camp early. 

3. Ife did not write to me, nor did he telephone. 

4. Pjoapcrity makes friends and adversitljr tries them. 

5. 1 was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to* the 

lame. 

6. All rivers run into the sea ; yet the sea is not full. 

7. Either you must get another watch, or I must get 

another secretary. 

8. Eart?e was his bounty, and his soul sincere. 

0. Home men aie born great, some achieve greatness 
and some have greatness thrust upon them. 

It/. Thc> rise with the morning lark 
And labour till almost dark. 

11. The w’^ay was long, the wind was cold, 

The minstrel was infirm and old. 

12. Let us then be up and doing, and doing to a 

purpose ; so by diligence we shall do more with 
less perplexity. 

13. 1 was born a Bengalee ; I live a Bengalee ; 1 shall 

die a Bengalee ; and 1 intend to perforvn the 
duties incumbent upon me in that character to 
the end of my career. 

14. The present we can improve, the past is gone for 

ever. 

15. The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold. 

16. Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage. 
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B 

1. Day unto day uiltereth speech, and night unto* 

night showeth knowledge. 

2. The day dawned, the cock crowed, but nobody 

tapped at the door of the governor. 

3. Never was a summer night more calm to the eye, 

nor a gale of autumn louder to the ear. 

4. During the feudal days the chief luxury of the* 

poor was honey, and the well-to-do peasants 
often had a hive of bees in their garden plot. 

5. ' The merchants shut up their warehouses, and the 

labouring men stood idle about the wharves. 

6. Bulers can bestow treasures, but virtue only can 

bestow esteem. 

7. Even day ds a little life ; and our whole life is but 

a day repeated, 

8. The moon is up, and yet it is not night. 

9. Open your hospitable door, 

And shield me from the biting blast. 

10. Cowards die many times before their deathj ; 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 

11. Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice ; 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy 
judgment. 

12. It is one. thing to be well informed, it is another 

to be wise. 

13. He assisted at their sports, made their playthings, 

taught them to fly Utes and shoot marbles, and 
told them long stories of ghosts, witches and 
Indians. 

Note.—^ti^dy the punctuation of the compound sentences 
1 the above Exercise. 
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CHAPTER XTX 

ANALYSIS OF COMPLEX SENTENCES 

118. We have seen that there are three kinds of 
Subordinate Clauses : 

(1) Noun Glauses whieh do the work of Nouns; as, — 

r know irlicrr J could find him. 

(2) Adjective Clauses which do the work of 
A d. j ec 1 i ves ; as, — 

I went to the place tv he re I could find him. 

(3) Adverbial Clauses w^ich do the work of Adverbs 
as,— 

I went where / could find him, 

119. Uses of Noun Clauses. — Note the use of each 
italicized clause: 

1. That he did it is evident. 

2. Your life is ivhat you make it. 

3. I know who you are. 

4. You have made me what I am, 

5. T have no doubt that we shall win. 

6. It is true that ive won. 

It will be noticed that — 

In 1, the noun clause That he did it is tilie subject of 
the verb is. 

In 2, the noun clause what you , inake it ^ the 
subjective complement, for it completes the 
meaning of the predicate verb is. 

In 3, the noun clause who you are is the direct object 
of the verb know. 

In 4, the noun clause what I am is the objective 
complement, for it completes the meaning of the 
predicate verb have made, and explains the 
direct object me. 
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In 5, the noun clause that we shall win is in apposition' 
with the noun doubt, for it refers to the same 
thing as doubt. 

In 6, the noun clause that we won is in apposition 
with the pronoun it. (It, namely, that wo won,, 
is true.) 

Accordingly, noun clauses may be used as 
(1) subject, (2) subjective complement, (3) direct object,. 
(4) objective (iomplemeut, and (5) appositive modifier. 
The Connectives of the Noun Clauses are : 

1. That : 1 ani convinced that he will go. 

*2. liitei rogative pronouns, who, which, what, etc : 

(1) I know who you are. 

(2) What caused the tumult remains a mystery. 
Other interrogative words, when, how, where, 

why, etc. : 

(1) How this came to pass is not known to any one. 

(2) Some asked me where the rubies grew. 

Exercise 25 

Point out each Noun Clause and tell how it is used: 

1. Where we shall go is the question. 

2. The fact is that we are undecided. 

:5. It is possible that he misunderstands. 

4. Their plea was that Csesor was ambitious. 

5. Men granted that his speech was wise. 

6. He has ho idea that he has been chosen. 

7. You may call me whatever you choose. 

8. We maintain that right will conquer. 

9. She asks if you wfll help, 

10. We are not what we seem. 

11. It is to be hoped that he will be true to himself. 

12. His courage has made him what he is. 
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13 Five things observe with care, 

With wliom you speak, to whom you speak, 

And how and when and where. 

14. Why he left the house so suddenly is not known. 

15. I will try if 1 can recollect all the happenings of 

the past. 

16 Ho IS not sensible how great a task he has 
undertaken. 

17. One truth is clear, whatever is, is right. 

18. 1 suppose 1 ouglit to know whether 1 need it or 

not 

120. Uses of Adjeotive Clauses ^'ote the use ot 

each italicMzeJ (‘luuse : 

1. Do the work tho^t is assigned you, 

2. lie who ill ns must ha\e patience. 

3. i stood on the spot \rheie the hero fell. 

]i will be n )ted thai-- 

Ln ], the idjectiAe clause that is assigned you is an 
adjectival modifier of the noun work. 

In '2, the adjective clause who wins is an adjectivat 
modifier of the pronoun he. 

In 3, the adjective clause where the hero fell is an 
adjectival modifier of the noun spot. 

121 . In the foregoing examples^ you will note that 
the noun or pronoun modified by the adjective clause is 
always expressed, otherwise the character of the clause 
is changed and it ceases to be adjectival. For example, 
note how the character of tlie foregoing clauses is 
<*hanged when the noun or ppnoun modified is omitted — 

J. Do whatever is assigned (^noun clause). 

2. Whoever wirvs must have patience (noun 

clause). 

3. I stood whe^^e the hero fell (adverbial clause). 
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The Connectives of the Adjective Clauses are : 

1. The relative pronouns who, which, that, etc. 

(1) Heaven helps those that help themeelvea. 

(2) I often think of the night which I spent with you. 

2. The 'vi^ords where, when, why, whereon, etc. which 
have a pronominal character, being each equivalent to a 
relative pronoun preceded by a preposition. Thus, where 
= m which; when = at which (time); why = for which; 
whereon = on which, etc., e.g., He finds the pasture where 
(in which) his fellows graze. 

Exercise 26 

Point out the Adjective Classes, also the noun or 
the pronoun, modified by each: 

1. Pity the bird that has wandered. 

2. It was the time when lilies blow. 

3. Here is the spot where the hero fell. 

4. I have a little shadow which goes in and out 

with me. 

5. They never fail who die in a great cause. 

6. I remember the house where I was born. 

7. He laughs best who la ug hs jas fi 

8. H is a long lane that has no turning. 

9. He serves all who dai^s be true. 

10. He liveth long who ^i y e tE wgll. 

11. She is the girl whose book waa lost. 

12. * The boy whom you see is my cousin. 

13. It is William to wjEbm' refer. 

14. He who steals my purse steals trajh. 

15. He that is down ne^ fear no fall, he that is low 

no^pigde. 

16. Whoever gives to the poor lends to the Lord. 

17. The sun that cheers, ihe stordi that lowers, shall 

never more be thme. 

18. Mercy blessetV him that gives, and him that taken. 
B. B. c.— 9 
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122. Uses of Adverbial Clauses. — Note the uee of 

each italicized clause : 

1. I saw him when he was here (modifier of the 

verb saw). 

2. Mohan is taller than I am (modifier of the 

adjective taller). 

3. He ran faster than I ran (modifier of the 

adverb faster). 

A( (ordmgly, adverbial clauses, like adverbs and 
adverbial phrases, modify verbs, adjectives ahd adverbs. 

123. Adverbial clauses may denote various ideas. 
Note the following examjiles : 

1. Time, introduced by after ^ asy before^ since, till, 
until, when, while, and the compound conjunctions, as 
soon a^, as often as, as long as, etc. ; as — 

1. Start, boys, when the signal is given. 

2. We frolic while ’tis May. 

3 They trimmed the lamps as the sun went down. 

2 PlacOr introduced by where, whence, whither, 
etc. ; as — 

1. Bees are found where flowers grow. 

2. Where the bee suoks there suck L 

3. Cause, introduced by beccuuse, for, since, 
that, etc. ; as — 

1. We went because we were invited* 

2. They came that they might help. 

3. Since you desire it, I will remain. 

4. Condltton, introduced by if, unless, though, etc. ; 


1. I will go if I oan. 

2. The house will be sold unless the money is paid. 
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Exercise 27 

Pick out the Adverbial Clauses and show vhat 
sadverbial relation is denoted by each : 

1. Go where glory waits thee. 

2. I cannot rest till 1 know the worst. 

3. Hef lies where pearls lie deep. 

4. He will return whence he came. 

5. .1 cannot tell you for I do not know myself. 

6. Freely we serve because we freely give. 

7. You act as il you were not well. 

8. We toil that we may live.. 

9. He came oflener than we expected. 

10. Men deal with life as children with their play. 

11. The more I honour the less I love. 

12. Though the sea threatens, it is mercifuL 

13. His manner is such that it can be easily 

misunderstood. 

14. Because I am poor you despise me. 

15. So that his treasure is safe he cares for nothing. 

16. Be it ever so humble there is no place like home. 

17. You must think twice before you speak once. 

18. What time the daisy decks the green 

Thy certain voice I hear. 

19. , Eat that .you may live, and live that you may 
serve. 

Man is a beast when shame stands off from hiim 

124. Observe the folfowing directions for the 
(Analysis of a Complex Sentence: 

1. Classify the sentence. 

2. Point out the clauses and tell the rank of 

each, whether prinolpd or labordliiata. 
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3. Pick out the connective word by which one- 

clause is joined to anoiher. If understood, 
supply it. 

4. Follow the directions for the analysis of 

Simple sentences, analysing the subordinate- 
clause or clauses last. 

5. If the sentence is compound-complex, first 

s( pa late it into ils larger members, and 
llien analyse en(‘h ^n^^ml>er according to the 
directions given. 

125. Xow study (aretully the following Example!? 
of the analysis of Complex Sentences * 

General Analysis 

1. He asked me whence I ( ame, whither I was 

going and what I was. 

This is a complex declarative sentence. It contains 
four clauses — the principal clause He asl^ed me and the 
subordinate noun clauses whence 1 came^ whither I was 
going ^ and what I v^as. Whence, whether and and 
connect the clauses. 

2. He is well paid that is well satisfied. 

This is a complex declarative sentence. It contains 
two clauses — ^the principal clause He is well paid and 
the subordinate adjective clause that is well soitisfied. 
The relative pronoun that connects the two clauses. 

3. A breath caik make them as a breath haa» 

made. 

This is a complex declarative sentence. It containa 
two clauses — the principal clause A breath can make 
them and the subordinate adverbial clause as a breath 
has made (them). As connecta Ijhe two clauses. 
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4 . Sudden I heard a voice that cried, “ Come here 
That I may look on thee.’^ 

This is a complex declarative sentence. It contains 
’^four clauses — the principal clause Sudden I heard a 
woice and the subordinate adjective clause that cried y 
modifying voice, the subordinate noun clause come here 
:an3 the subordinate^ adverbial clause of cause that I 
.may look dii thee. That connects the clauses. 

5. Tell me not in mournful numbers, 

Life is but an empty dream! '' 

Lor the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem. 

This is a compound-conapleix imperative sentence. 
It contains three melnbers. (1) Tell me not in mourn ftil 
‘ numbers {that) life is but an empty dream, (2) For the 
soiil is dead that slumbers, and (3) And things a/re not 
what they seem. For and And connect the three 
■ members. 

The first member contains two clauses — the principal 
clause (You) tell me not in mournful numbers and the 
subordinate noun clause, {that) life is but an em/pty 
dream, direct object of tell. {That) connects the two 
•clauses. 

The second * member contains two clauses. The 
principal clause co-ordinate with (1) for the soul is dead, 
and the subordinate adjective clause that slumbers 
modifying soul. That connects the two clauses. 

The third member contains two clauses — the 
principal clause co-ordinate with (1) and (2), things 
as:e not and th^ subordinate noun clause, what they 
iseem, complement to are. And connects the two clauses. 
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No. 

OlaiiseR 

Rind offC'laiises 

(connective 

1 

(1) He asked me 

Principal 

1 


(2) whence I came 

(3) whither I was going 

Noun clause ob- 
jecl to (1) 
lo 

whence 

whither 


(41 what I was 

I 

do 

and 

2 

I 

' \ 1 ) lie is well paid 

Principal 

1 



j (2) that is well satisfied 

(1) A breath can make 

1 them 

1 (2) a breath has made 

1 (them) 

Adjective clause 
to He in ( 1) 
Principal 

Adv. clause 

1 (manner) to (IJ^ 

Rel. pro. 

that 

as 

1 

4 

(1) Sudden I heard a voice 

j Principal 

1 

1 

t 

(2) that cried ^ 

(3) Come here 

Adj. clnuse to 
voice in {{) 

Noun clause ob- 
ject to (2) 



(4) That 1 may look on thee 

Adv. clause of 
cause to (B1 

that 

b 

(1) 'fell me not in mourn- 
ful numbers 

Principal 1 

••• 

1 

(2) Life is but an empty 
dream 

Noun clause dir. 
obj. of tell 

(that). 

i 

(8) the soul id dead 

Principal co-ord. 
with (1) 

For 

i 

(4) that slumbers 

Adj clause to 
soul 

that; 


(61 things are not 

Principal co-ord, 
with (1) and (8). 

and 

1 

(6) what they seem 

Noun clause 
comp to are 

what 
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Subject 

Perdicatb 

Subject- 

word 

Attrib- 

ute 

V»^rb 

Object 

j Comple- 
ment 

1 Adverbial 
Qualifioa* 

1 tion 

He 


asked 

me 



I 

... 

came 




[ 

... 

was go in/ 


1 


I 

1 

... 

was 


what 


He 


is paid 

... 

... 

well 

that 


is satisfi- 
ed 

... 

... 

well 

1 breath 

A 1 

can make 

them* 



breath 

a 

.. . .1 

has*made 

(them) 




1 

... 1 

heard 

a voice 

... 

sudden 

that 

1 

1 

cried 




(thou) 

1 

' ** 1 

come 1 

' 

1 

here 

I 

1 

1 

... 1 

may look , 

on thee (Ind j 
obiect). 1 

I 


(you) 

life 

1 

! 

Tell 

is 

1 

me (Ind. ob- 1 
ject). 

an empty 
dream 

not in 

mournful 
numbers 
but 

BOUl 

the 

is 


dead 


that 

... 

slumbers 




things 

... 

are 

... 

... 

not 

they 

... 

seem 


what 
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Clause Analysis 

126. Sometimes the student is asked to break up 
a griven sentence into its several Clauses and to show 
their relation to one another. In such a case, the 
student is required to give what is called General 
Analysis or Clause Analysis* and not the detailed 
analysis. 

We give belo^^ the Clause Analysis of five mo^e 
8enten(‘es : 

1. The evil that men do ]l^es alter them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones. 

Compound-complex sentence containing two co- 
ordinate clauses, one of which is a Complex sentence 
and the other a Simple sentence. 

1. The evil . . . lives after them — '(Principal clause). 

2. that men do — [Adjective clause modifymg 
evif in (1)J. 

*3. The good is oft interred with their bones — 
[Principal clause, co-ordinate with (1)]. 

2. The severity of this lemark I bore patiently 

because 1 knew that it was just. 

Complex sentence containing two subordinate 
clauses. 

1. I bore patiently the seventy of this remark — 
(Principal clause). 

(2) because I knew — (Adverbial clause of cause 

subordinate ^ to 1, modifying here). 

(3) that it was just— ^(Noun clause, subordinate 

to 2, object of knew). 

3. Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 

‘ This is my own, my native land ! ’ 
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.Complex sentence containing two subordinate 
^clauses. 

1. Breathes there the man with soul so dead — 

(Principal clause). 

2. Who never to himself hath said — (Adjective 

clause, modifying man in 1.) 

3. This is my own, my native land — 
(Noun clause, subordinate to 2, 
object of hath said). 

4. The Mayor was dumb and the Council stood, 

As if they were changed into blocks of 
wood. 

Compound-complex sentence containing two co- 
ordinate clauses, one of which is a Simple sentence and 
the other a Complex sentence. 

1, The Mayor was dumb— (Principal clause). 

2. The Council stood — -(Principal clause, co-ordinate 

with 1). 

3. As if they were changed into blocks of 

wood — ^(Adverbial clause, subordinate to 
2, modifying stood). 

5. One day Bassanio came to Antonio, and told 
him that he wished to repair his fortune by a wealthy 
marriage with a lady whom he dearly loved, whose 
father, who was lately dead, had left her sole heiress to 
a large estate. 

Compound-colnplex sentence containing two co- 
ordinate clauses, one of which is a simple sentence and 
the other a complex sentence containing four subordinate 
clauses. 

1. One day Bassanio came to Antonio— (Principal 

clause). 

2. Bassanio told him .... (Principal clause co- 

ordinate* with 1). 
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3. that he wished to rcjipair his fortune » 
wealthy marriage with a lady— '(Koun 
•clause, object of told in 2). 

4. whom he dearly loved — (Adjective 

clause, subordinate to 3, modifying 

lady). 

5. whose father had left her sole heiress 

to a large estate — (Adjective clause, 
subordinate to 3, modifying lady» 
and co-ordinate with 4). 

6. who was lately dead — 
(Adjective clause, sub- 
ordinate to 5, modifying 
father). 

Exeroise 28 

SENTENCES FOR ANALYSIS 
A 

Iv Soft is the music that would charm forever. 

2. Eemember that talking is one of the fine arts. 

3. Alexander the Great died when he was quite 

young. 

4. He makes no friends who never made a foe. 

5. Any man can hold to the helnti when, the sea ia 

calm. 

6. No man is free who does not command himself. 

7. Whoever serves his country well has no need of 

ancestors. 

8. The man who is successful is the man who is 

useful. 

0. The manly port is to do with might and main 
what you can do. 

Every man is a volume, if you know how to read 
him. 


10 . 
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11. Never make a defence or apology before you are* 

accused. 

12. A good deed is never lost 3 he who sows courtesy^ 

reaps friendship ; he who plants kindness gathers 
love. 

13. Who falls in honourable strife 
Surrenders nothihg but his life. 

14. While thus I sing, I am a king 
Although fC poor blind boy. 

16. Lives of great men all veminji us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

16. Where’er I roam, whatever realms I see. 

My heart, untravelPd, fondly turns to thee. 

B 

1. Fools rush* in whore angels fear to tread. 

2. He is but the counterfeit of a man, who hath not 

the life of a man. 

3. The people believed in him, because he was honest 

and true. 

4. The village all declared how much he knew. 

6. Make hay while the sun shines. 

6. There is a chamber far away where sleep the good 

and the brave. 

7. The way into my parlour is up a winding stair 
And I’ve, many curioud things to show when you* 

are there. 

8. Macaulay had wealth and fame, rank and power, 

and yet he tells us in his biography that he- 
owed the happiest hours of his life to books. 

0. As the earth when leaves are dead, 

As the night when sleep is sped, 

As* the heart w6en joy is dead, 

I am left lone, alone. 

10. I wished to stay because I was interested in the- 
game, but Ahmed had to leave early in orden 
that he might meet the train. 
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11. While I was doing this, I found the tide began to 

flow, though very calm, and I had the morti&car 
tion to see my coat, shirt and waistcoat, which 
I had left on shore upon the sand, swim away. 

12. They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing floor. 

13. If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, 

he is a liar ; for he that loveth not his brother 
-whom he ’hath seen cannot love God whom he 
hath not seen. 

Note. — Study the punctuation of the complex sentences 
dn the above Exercise 


Exercise 29 

Analy.^e the following* into Clauses; 

1. He appeared to be a man who was always looking 

down as if he tried to recollect something he 
said yesterda}. 

2. 1 now find that the best way to please one-half of 

the world is not to mmd what the other half 
says ; since what are faults in the eyes of these 
shall be by those regarded as beauties. 

3. I knew a very wise man that believed that, if a 

man were permitted to make all the ballads, he 
need not care who should make the laws of a 
nation. 

4. If you have a friend that will reprove your faults, 

consider that you enjoy a blessing which the 
king upon the throne cannot have. 

5. The path that has onc^’been trod 

Is never so rough to the feet. 

S. Come hither I come hither • my little daughter. 
And do not tremble $o ; 

For I can weather the roughest gale 
That ever wind did blow. 
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7 God bless our noble working men, 

Who rear the cities of the plaint 
Who dig the mines, who build the ships, 

And drive the commerce of the main ! 

God bless them! For their toiling hands 
Have wrought the glory of all lands. 

8. We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 

^ Who made each mast, and sail, and rope. 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 

9- As he approached the village. Rip Van Winkle 
met a number of people, but none* whom he 
knew ; which somewhat surprised him, for he 
had thought himself acquainted with every one 
in the country around. 

10. Before he died, the good Earl of Kent, who had 
stOl attended his old master’s steps from the 
first of his daughter’s ill-usage to this sad 
period of his decay, tried to make him under- 
stand that it was he who had follow, ed him 
under the name of Caius ; but Lear’s care-orazed 
brain at that time could not comprehend howi 
that could be, or how Kent and Caius could be 
the same person ; so Kent thought it neediest 
to trouble him with explanations at such a time. 
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CHAPTER XX 

REPRODUCTION OP STORIES 

127. When writing a story which you have read 
or heard, observe the following directions : 

1. Before beginning to write, think over the whole 
etory, to make sure that you remember all the points, 
and the order in which they come. 

2. Before beginning to write each sentence, arrange 
“the whole of it in your min^d. 

3. Make short easy sentences. 

4. Use no word of uliich you do not know the 
•^exact meaning. 

5. Do not use long words if you can find short 
ones. 

().* Arrange the different parts of each sentence so 
that they convey the meaning which you intend. 

T. When you have written your story, always 
read it over, and correct all the mistakes which you can 
.find. 


Exercise 30 

1. THE FOX AND THE GRAPES 

A hungry fox happened to come one day into a vineyard 
where there were plenty-of fine ripe grapes. Unfortunately 
if or him, these grapes were growing on a tarePis so high up 
that, though he leaped his utmost, he was not able to reach 
them. 

Oh, well, never mind! ” said the fox, Any one caa 
4iave them for all I care. They are sure to be very sour.** 
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People very eften pretend to dislike things that they 
are hot able to get. 


Reproduce in simple sentences. 


2. FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 

Florence Nightingale went out to the Crimea with a 
staff of nurses to do what she could to lessen the horrors 
of war. Her very presence carried comfort and help to the 
sick and wounded soldiers. 

At night she made her rounds among the sick with w 
little lamp in her hand. She is now known as “ The Lady 
with the Lamp.” 

Reproduce in simple sentences. 

3. GRACE DARLING 

Many years ago William Darling, the keeper of the 
Longstone Lighthouse, off the coast of Northumberland, saw 
a steamer wrecked on the rocks' about a mile away. The 
tempest was raging furiously, and every moment he expected 
to see the poor sailors swept away by the angry wfi^vOs. 

His daughter Grace offered to go with him in a boat 
to the rescue, but her father was afraid that she would not 
be equal to the task. 

She insisted on going, the boat was launched, and the 
crew were saved. 

Reproduce in simple sentences. 

4. T?HE ARAB AND HIS HORSE 

The Arab treats his horse more as a friend and a 
companion than as a servant. Only when he is in the 
deepest poverty will he pairt witii his steed. 

Once an Arab egp^eed to sell a very swift and beautiful 
horse. He had received thb priodj and was shout to deliver 
the animal to its new owner^ when his feelings overcame 
him. 
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Throwing the money at the feet of the buyer, he sprang^ 
on the horse’s back and rode away, determined to keep the* 
animal he loved so well. 

Reproduce in simple sentences. 


5. THE FOX AND THE GOAT 

A fox one day happened to fall into a well, and could 
not get out again. Some hours afterwards a goat came 
to the place, and wanting to drink, asked the fox if tho^ 
water was good. 

"It is so very good and sweet,” said the fox, " that 
I have drunk so much that \ am afraid I shall be ill.” 

Thereupon the goat, without any more hesitation, 
jumped into the well to drink the water. The fox at once 
sprang on her back, and so was able to leap out, leaving 
the poor goat in the well to get out as she could 

Be careful how you take the advice of people whom yoifi 
do not know. 

Reproduce in simple sentences. 


6. BKAVE CARL 

Carl’s father had charge of a railway bridge that 
spanned a deep gulf in Germany. 

One night, during a terrible storm,, the brijlge was 
swept away, and Carl’s father went dowp with it. 

Knowing that a tra^n was due, Carl seized a lamp, and 
springing on to his father’s hand-car, drove it towards the 
coming train. 

The youth had only time to swing his lantern, when ho 
was flung crushed and « lifeless on the ^ounii By hia 
bravery he saved two hundred I,ives. 

Reproduce in simple sentences. 
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*7. THE NEWSPAPER DOG 

A gentleman, who lived in the country, taught his dog 
to go to the village shop for his daily newspaper. 

One morning the woman in charge of the shop gave tha 
dog an old paper. He at once took it outside, and with hia 
paws and teeth tore it to pieces. Then he went back to the 
shop for another. 

He could tell an old paper from one that had been newly 
printed by “the scent. 

On Sundays the dog never went for the paper. In some 
way he had learned to know that the shop was closed on 
that day. 

Reproduce 

8. THE WOLF AND THE CRANE 

A wolf, when eating his dinner one day, swallowed a 
bone, which stuck in his throat. He went about howling, 
asking every animal he met to help him, and promised ai 
large reward to anyone who could get the bone out. At 
last a crane, who had a long, slender neck and bill, under^ 
took the task. 

. Poking his long neck down the wolf^s throat, he got 
f3jUTSP"raS^bone and pulled it out ; but when he askedfor 
the reward the wolf laughed and said, “ You mayTEmk 
yourself lucky that I did not bite your head off when it 
was in my mouth/' 

Some people are like thle wolf. They are not grateful 
when anyone dees them a kindness. 

Reproduce 

9. HE DIED FOB HIS FRIEND 

A ship was foundering in mid^ocean. As ail the boats 
but two had been swept away, lots were cast to decide who 
should go in them. 

One man was about to step over the side of the vessel, 
when he saw his friend amox^r those left to go down with 
the ship. 

E. E. 0. 10 
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Before any one could prevent him he had seized hia 
friend, forced him over the gunwale, and stepped into hla 
place. The boats pushed off, and in a few moments the 
ship went down, carrying with it the man who had given 
his life for his friend. 

Reproduce 


10. ALICE AYRES 

Early one morning fire broke out in a house in London. 
Alice Ayres, the servant girl, was the first to discover the 
flames, and she at once gave the alarm. 

From her bedroom wiigdow she saw that a crowd ha») 
collected. Quickly she threw a bed into the street, an(k 
then one after another she dropped her master’s children 
on the bed. 

In the meantime the fire had reached the room in which 
she stood. To save herself she leaped from the window, 
fell on the pavement, and was so badly hurt that she dwl 
three days afterwards. 

Reproduce 


11. SAVING HIS DOG 

A gentleman had a little terrier dog of which he was very 
fond, and which he always took with him on his travels. One 
day, when he was sailing on board a steamer at a great dia- 
tance from land, the dog had the misfortune to fall from 
the deck into the sea. The gentleman at once wert to*The 
captain, and asked him to stop the vessel in order to rescue 
the dog. The captain said that he could not stop for a dog, 
as his orders were very strict, and he was not allowed to 
stop unless there was a man' overboard. “ All right,’* said 
the i^entleman, and immediately he jumped over the side of 
the vessel after his dog. The ship was at once stopped, a 
boat was lowered, and dog and master were both saved. 

Reproduoa 
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12. BUYING AND SELLING IN EGYPT 

It took a gentleman three months to fc^uy a carpet in 
Egypt. Seeing a beautiful piece, he went into the place, 
and after looking at many other things, he asked the price 
of the carpet. The dealer told him it was not for sale, that 
he bought it to feast his eyes upon, and that he would not 
part with it on any account. Then the English gentleman was 
offered a cup of coffee, and he went away. A few days 
afterwards, he went again, and the merchant told him he had 
made up his mind to sell the carpet for £l00. 'Nonsence, 
I will give you £ 5 / said the gentleman. He was agafn offered 
a cup of coffee, and again he went away. On returning 
about a week after, he was told that he could have it for 
£90, and he offered £6. Thus things went on with haggling 
and coffee, until at last the gei\tleman bought it for £12. 

Reproduce 


13. TIT FOR TAT 

In one of the poorer parts of London a young man opened 
a shop for the sale of birds. He soon found that there was 
a great demand for canaries, and his stock of these birds 
was soon sold out. Then it occurred to him that it might be 
possible to paint a sparrow yellow, and to sell it for a canary. 
He would do this once, and if his plan succeeded he would 
paint a number of sparrows, and so make a large profit. 
Accordingly he caught a sparrow and spent sometime in pam- 
ting it a golden yellow colour, with a daub of red on its 
head. This he put in a cage in the window with a ticket 
iifhich^ stated that* it was a red-headed Belgian canary, price 
four shillings. That afternoon he sold it to a workman, 
who gave him two florins for it. The bird-seller was greatly 
pleased at the success of his tricli^ but his disgust was quite 
as great when he afterwards found out that both the florins 
were bad. 


Reproduo6 
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CHAPTER XXI 

STORY BUILDING FROM AN OUTLINE 

128. Here is an outline giving the points of a story. 
Read it through. Be sure that you have all the points 
in mind, in proper order, then try to tell the story in 
your own words, adding descriptive words and other 
details, to make the story interesting and real. Give 
your story a title and add a moral to it. 

1. Ass carrying 3alt — passing through stream — 
falls — loses load. 

2. Next day loaded with salt — lies down in stream. 

3. Master resolves to teach lesson — third journey 
load of sponge. 

4. Ass lies down — load heavier. 

Model — The Ass with a Load of Salt 

One day a man took his ass to the coast for a load 
of salt. On their way back the ass fell down in a 
stream. The salt soon melted and the ass lost his load. 
The next day the man took the ass to the coast for a 
fresh load. On the way home, the ass took care^to fisll 
down just at the same spot. Thus the load was lost 
and the ass got home fresh and gay. This time the man 
saw the trick and wanted tq teach the ass a lesson. On 
the third day, the man .put a large load of sponge on 
the back of the beast. By and by they came to the 
stream when the ass thought to play his old pranks. 
But the sponge got wet through, and the assiouhd to 
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his dost that so far from a light load, he liad now on 
his back one which was ten times the weight of the first. 

If a man cheats me once, shame on him. If he 
cheats me twice, shame on me. 

Exercise 31 

Outlines 

To be turned into continuous Narrative. 

1. THE LION AND THE MOUSE 

1. Lion sleeping — mouse happens to wake him. 

2. Lion going te kill mouse — 'mouse begs for mercy — 
mercy granted. 

y. Lion caught in a net — roars — 'mouse hears him — 
nibbles uet 


2. THE BUNDLE OF STICKS 

1. Quarr^some brothers — ^father speaks in vain. 

2. Asks sons to break bundle of sticks — each tries and 
fails. 

3. Asks them to undo bundle and break separate 
sticks — easy. 

4. Brothers united, like bundle — quarrelsome, like 
separate sticks. 

6. •Union is strength. 

3. THE LION AND THE BULLS 

1. Three bqllls feeding together in a meadow. 

2. Lion wished to eat them*-Hafraid oi the three. 

3. Lion tells each that the others have been slandering. 

4. Bulls quarrel'T'lion kills each separately. 

b. Quarrels of fiends are opportunities of foes. 
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4. THE HONEST WOODMAN 

1. A woodman loses his axe in a river. 

2. He sits down and weeps. 

3. Mercury appears and dives for the axe. 

4. He brings up a golden axe — Not mine ! 

5. He brings up a silver axe — Not that either! ” 

6. He brings up the lost axe — Thanks, nune ! ” 

7. Mercury’s feelings and generos’ty. 

6. AN ELEPHANT’S REVENGE 

1. An elephant, on his way to the liver, passes a 
tailor’s shop every day. 

2. The tailor generally gives him something ; but, one 
day, he wounds his trunk and his feelings. 

3 The elephant fills his trunk with dirty water. 

4. As he passes the tailor’s shop, he di'enches the 
tailor, floods his shop, and spoils his clothes 

6. THE FROG AND THE BULL 

A bull came trampling along the meadow where some 
frogs were at play. 

His great hoofs crushed the life out of many of them, 
but one escaped and went crying to his mother. 

“ Mother,” he said, “ It was the biggest beast you 
ever saw in your life.” 

‘'What!” said the old frog. ” Bigger than I am?’^ 

“ Oh, yes,” said the little frog, “ Ever so much bigger 
than you are.” 

The old frog puffed herse^ out and made herself look 
very big. 

” As big as she $f$SA^ 

” Ohi ever so much liigHec iSkm that,” sisi4 the little 
frog. 

Tbo old frog puffed Still. 
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''.Was it as big as this? ” she said. 

The little frog shook his head and said, " Oh, yes! ever 
80 much bigger ! ” 

The big frog made up her mind not to be beaten, so 
she began to puff herself out still further. 

Write the story in your own words and oomplete it* 
Add a moral to the story. 

7. HOW A DOG SAVED A BOY 

Two boys went fishing, taking their little brother with 
them. 

He had no rod nor line ; played about the bank ; slipped 
and fell into the water. 

Boys went to help ; but a dog^ rushed past them ; dog 
jumped into the water. 

It seized the little boy’s clothes ; swam with him to the 
bank. 

The brothers lifted the little boy out and took him 
home. 

Ariange your story in three paragraphs. Para^ragh one 
to be about starting out ; paragraph two to be about the 
accident ; and paragraph three about the rescue. 

8. THE FOX THAT LOST ITS TAIL 

1. A fox, when stealing chickens was trapped by his 
tail and escaped by biting the tail off. 

2. He was c^shamed of his apipearaace, and tried to 
make other foxea follow his example, by saying that tails 
were dangerous and out of fashion. 

3. Young foxes were at first inclined to agree, but the 
older ones knew bettet^, and said that they would wait until 
they were trapjied As he hiA been^ 

Read the summ^fY expand each seetion of it 

to make a in this way, your own 

account of elWiUe with a description 

and let your foX^s talk 
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9. STORY TO BE COMPLETED 

During a voyage to India a little boy was playing on 
the deck of the ship. Somehow he fell overboard, and 
although the sea was infested with sharks, one of the 
sailors immediately dived to the rescue, and was seen 
swimming towards the child. The officer on the bridge gave 
orders to stop the engines, a boat was lowered with all 
speed, and the men rowed with frantic ^haste in the direction 
of the little boy .... 

Write the above in your own words as if you had been 
a passenger on the ship, and had seen the accident happen ; 
then tell what happened next. 


Exercise 32 

STORIES IN VERSE 

{To be turned info Prose) 

1. THE TWO LITTLE KPITENS 

Two little kittens, one stormy night. 

Began to quarrel, and then to fight ; 

One had a mouse, the other had none. 

And that was the way the strife began. 

I’ll have the mouse,” said the bigger cat, 

“ You^l have the mouse! we^ll see about that.” 

I will have the mouse,” said the elder one : 

‘‘ You shan’t have that mouse,” said the littlfe one. 

I told you before ’twas a stormy night 
When these two kittens began to fight ; 

The old woman seized her sweeping-broom, 

And swept the two kittens out of the room. 

The ground was covered with frost and snow, 

And the two little kittens had nowhere to go ; 

So they laid them down on a mat at the door. 
While the old woman finished j&weeping the fioor. 
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Then they crept in as quiet as mice, 

All wet with snow, and as cold as ice : 

For they thought ’Would be better that stormy night 
To lie down and sleep than to quarrel and fight. 

Note. —This is a story of two little kittens that fought 
for a mouse on a stormy night. An old woman swept them 
both out of the room into the snow, and then they saw how 
foolish they had been. 

Model — One stormy night, two little kittens began to 
quarrel and then to fight. One had a mouse, the other had 
none. Thus the quarrel began. The bigger cat said that 
she would have the mouse ; the little one said that she 
would not have it. It was a stormy night, as I told you 
before, when the two cats beg£m to fight. The old woman 
seized the broom, and swept them out of the room. 

The ground was covered with frost and snow and the 
two little kittens could not go anywhere else. So they lay 
down on a mat at the door, while the old woman fin. shed 
sweeping the floor. Then they crept in as quiet as mice, 
and as cold as ice ; for they thought that it would be 
better that stormy night to lie down and sleep than to 
quarrel and fight. 


2. THREE FISHERS 

Three fishers went sailing away to the west, 

Away to the west as the sun went down ; 

Each thought on the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of 

the town. 

For men must work, and women must weep> 
And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though t^e harbour bar be moaning. 

Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower. 

And trimmed the lamps as the sun went down ; 

They looked at the squall, cMEid they looked at the shower. 
And the night-raok came rolling up, ragged and 

brown! , 
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But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden and waters deep. 

And the harbour bar be moaning. 

Three corpses lay out on the shining sands, 

In the morning gleam, as the tide went down, 

And the women are weeping and wringing their hands 
For those who will never come home to the town. 

For men must w'ork, and wonien must weep, 

And the sooner it’s over the sooner to sleep, 

Arrd good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 

7. Kingsley. 


Here is the same s+ary, told in prose : 

One afternoon, in a w^estern port, three fishermen might 
T:)e seen walking slowly dowm towards the beach. Heavy 
masses of clouds were moving rapidly overhead ; the setting 
sun had tinged the sky an angry crimson, and the waves 
broke wdth a moaning noise over the bar at the mouth of 
the h'T^rbour. The fishermen knew that a storm was 
threatening, but still they were go-ing to sea, for their 
families were large and their earnings had of late been 
-small. Yet they were sad at heart, and as they sailed away 
they thought of the dear wives left behind, and of the dear 
children watching them out of the town. The women were 
so anxious that they could not rest at home, so they went 
up to the lighthouse to trim the lamps and peer out into 
the darkness. The storm came on even ‘sooner than w^As 
expected A huge billow caught the fishermen’s boat and 
sank it, and the tide carried their dead bodies to the shore. 
By morning the storm had passed, and the rising sun shone 
on the wet sand and on three epoor women wringing their 
hands over the corpses of their husbands. 

Note that in this prose rendering there is no attempt 
to preserve the poetry. Attention has been paid to the 
istory only, and that haa been told in the simplest manner. 
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3, THE BLIND MEN AND THE ELEPHANT 

It was six men of Indostan 
To learning much inclined 
Who went to see the Elephant 

(Though all of them were blind) 

That each by observation 
Might satisfy his mind. 

The First approached the Elephant, 

And happening to fall 
Against his broad and sturdy side, 

At once began to bawl : 

God bless me! but the Elephant 
Is very like a wall! ** 

The Second, feeling of •the tusk, 

Crie5, Ho, what have we here 
So very round and smooth and sharp? 

To me ^tis mighty clear 
This wonder of an Elephant 
Is very like a spear! ” 

The Third approached the animal, 

And happening to take 
The squirming trunk within his hands, 

Thus boldly up and spake : 

I see,^' quoth he, “ the Elephant 
Is very like a snake! 

The Fiflh who chanced to touch the ear, 
Said, “ Even the blindest man 
Can fell what this resembles most ; 

Deny the fact who can, 

This marvel of an Elephant 
Is very like a fan/’ 

The Sixth no stPonev had begun 
* About the beast to grope, 

Than seizing on. the swinging tail 
That feU withi?i his scope, 

I F.ee,” quoth he, “ the Elephant 
Is very like a rope!” 
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And SO these men of Indoatan 
Disputed loud and long, 

Each in his own opinion 

Exceedingly stiff and strong, 

Though each was partly in the right. 

And all were in the wrong » 

— lohti Godfrey Saxe. 

Select the stanza that is the introduction. Fill m tho 
following blanks from what is told in the stanza. 

1 The who 3 The where . 

2. The when 4 The why .... 

Tell in your own words the story of each verse. 

4 THE PARROT AND THE CROWS 

A parrot, red and blue and green, 

Was at a farm house often seen , 

He Hew about fiom tree to tree, 

^As blithe and happy as could be 

One day the ciows pulled up the wheat. 

And Poll, too, helped to pull and eat , 

He chattered to the farmer^ s foes, 

And did moie damage than the crows 

The farmer brought his gun and shot — 

Alas for Poll's unhappy lot' 

No more on high the parrot rose. 

But wounded lay among the crows 

*' Bad Company,” the farmer said, 

As Poll was carried off to bed, 

Had you not with the^crows been found. 

You still had been, all safe and sound.*’ 

The farmer’s children went to see 
How Poll had happened hurt to be; 

” Bad Company,” the parrot said, 

And sadly shook his wounded 
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Poll soon grew well and hopped about ; 
But often when the children shout 
He’ll perch upon the nearest tree. 

And sadly say, Bad Oompany.” 

Tell in your own words the story of the poem. 


5. THE BEGGAJR MAJ^ 

Around the fire, one wintry night, 

The farmer’s rosy children sat ; 

The faggot lent its blazing light 

And jokes went round, and careless chat ; 

When, hark! a gentle hand they hear 
Low tapping at the bolted door ; 

And thus, to gain their willing ear, 

A feeble voice was heard implore : 

** Cold blows the blast across the moor, 

The sleet drives hissing in the wind ; 

Yon toilsome mountain lies before 
A dreary, treeless waste behind. 

My eyes are weak and dim with age, 

No road, no path can I descry ; 

And these poor rags ill stand the rage 
Of such a keen, inclement sky. 

** So faint I am, these tottering feet 
No more my palsied frame can bear ; 

My freezing heart forgets to beat. 

And drifting snows my tomb prepare. 

Open your hospitable door. 

And shield me from the biting blast; 

Cold, cold it blows across the moor, 

The weary moo|* iheA» I have passed ! ” 

With hasty steps the farmer ran, 

And close beside the fire they place 

The poor half-frozen beggar man. 

With shaking limbs and pale-blue face. 
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The little children flocking came, 

And chafed his frozen hand in theirs ; 

And busily the good old dame 
A comfortable mess prepares. 

Their kindness cheered his drooping soul ; 

And slowly down his wrinkled cheek 
The big round tear was seen to roll, 

Which told the thanks he could not speak 

The children then began to sigh, 

And all their merry chat was o’er ; 

And yet they felt, they knew not why, 

More glad than they had done before. 

Tell in your own words the story of the poem. 


6. LUCY GRAY 

1. Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray : 

And, when 1 crossed the wild, 

1 chanced to .see, at break of day, 

The solitary child. 

2. No mate, no comrade Lucy knew ; 

8he dwelt on a wide moor — 

The sweetest thing that ever giew 
Beside a human door ! 

3 You yet may spy the fawn at play, 

The hare upon the green ; 

But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 

4. “ To-night will be a stormy night — 

You to the town must go; 

And take a lantern, child, to light 

Your mother through the snow.” 
c 

6. “ That, father, will I gladly do ! 

’Tis scarcely afternoon— 

The minster clock has just struck two^ 
And yonder is the moon ! ** 
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6. At this the father raised his hook» 

And snapped a faggot-band ; 

He plied his work ; — and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 

7. Not blither is the mountain roe : 

With many a wanton stroke 
Het feet disperse the powdery snow. 

That rises up like smoke. 

8. The storm came on before its time : 

She wandered up and down ; 

And many a hill did Lucy climb, 

But never reached the town ! 

9. The wretched parents all that night 

Went shouting far and wide ; 

But there was neither sound nor .sight 
To serve them for a guide. 

10. At day-break on a hill they stobd, 

That overlooked the moor; 

And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 

A furlong from their door. 

11. They wept, and, turning homeward, cried,. 

In heaven we all shall meet! 

When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy’s feet! 

12. Then downward from the steep hill’s edge^ 

They tracked the foot-marks small ; 
Amd through the bro>ken hawthorn hedge,.- 
And by the long stone wall ; 

13. And then an open held they crossed; 

The marks were still the same ; 

They tracked them on, nor ever lost,. 

And to the bridge they came. 

14. They followed from the snowy ^bank 

Those foot-marks, one by one, 

Into the middle e£ l^e plank; 

And further there were none! 
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15. Yet some maintain that to this day 

She is a living child ; 

That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesome wild. 

16. O’er rough and smooth she trips along, 

And never looks behind ; 

And sings a solitary song 

That whistles in the wind. 

— W ord^ioortli. 

Summary: — One winter afternoon Lucy Gray took a 
lantern, and went out to meet her mother as she returned 
from town. Her mother returned without her, and her 
parents spent the whole night in loo'king for her. Next 
morning they found, by 6er foot-marks, that she had 
slipped over the edge pf k bridge into the stream, and 
had been carried away by the waters. It is said that the 
incident on which this poem is founded took place near 
Hallifax, a town in Yorkshire. 

Tell in your own words the story of the poem. 

7, CASABIANCA 

The boy stood on the burning deck, 

Whence all but he had fled ; 

The flame, that lit the battle’s wreck. 

Shone round him o’er the dead. 

Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 

As born to rule the storm ; * 

A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud though child-like form! 

The flames rolled on ; he would not go, 

Without his father’s word ; 

That father, f|iint in death below, 

His voice no longer heard. 

He called aloud : ' Sa^, father, say, 

If yet nly task is done ? ’ — 

Sle knew not that the chieftain lay 
Unconscious of his son. 
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Speak, father ! ’ once again he cried, 

* If 1 may yet be gone ! 

And ' — but the booming shots replied 
And fast the flames rolled on. 

ITpon his brow he felt their breath, 

And in his waving hair, 

And looked from that lone post of death, 

In still, yet brave despair ; 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

' My father ! must I stay ? ' 

While o’er him fast, Ihrough sail and shroud, 
The wreathing fires made way. 

They wrapped the ship in si)lendour wild. 

They caught the flag on high, 

And streamed above tht gallant child, 

Like banners in the s^ky. 

There came a buist of thunder sound, — 

The bo‘y ! Oh, where was he *2 
Ask of the winds, that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea, — 

With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 

That well had Viorne their part! 

But the noblest thing that perished there, 

Was that young faithful heart ’ 

— Mrs. Hemans, 

Tell in your own words the story of the poem. 


8. LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER 

A chieftain, to the Highlands bound, 
Cries, ‘ Boatman, do not tarry I 
And I’ll give thee a silver po-und, 

To row us o’er th<i ferry.* — 

* Now, who be ye would cross Loch Gyle, 

This dark and stormy water ? * — 

* O ! I’m the chief of Ulva’s Isle, 

And this,^ Lord UlUn’s daughter, 

E. E. c.— 11 
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'And fast before her father’s men 
Three days we’ve fled together , 

For should he find us in the glen, 

My blood would stain the heather 

'Ills hoi semen hard behind us i ide , 
Should they our steps disc over. 

Then who will cheer my benny biide 
When thc\ have ‘-Hm lover ’ 

Out poke the hardy lliirhland wight. 

I’ll go, my chief — •! in leatly 
It not for your silvei biighl. 

But for your winsome lad> 

' And by in.> word ^ tlie bonny bird 
In dant’ci sin’ll not tairy, 
ho, though the waves arc ragiiTg white^ 
ri! lov \ou o’er the feiry 

thi'-. the stoim grew loud apace, 

The w«itei wiaith was sbriekmg , 
And in the scowl of heaven, each face 
Oiew dark as they were speaking 

But still, as wilder blew the wind, 

And as the night grow drearei, 
Adown the glen rode aimed men, 

Their ti.implmg s >unded nearer 

O haste thee, haste ’ ’ the lady cries, 
Though tempeots lound us gather 
I’ll meet the i aging oE the skies, 

But not an angi y father - 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her, 

When, oh • too strong for human hand" 
H’he tempest gathered o’er her 

And still they rowed amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing . 

Ix>rd Ullin reached that fatal ehore, — 
His wrath was changed tq wailing. 
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For, sore dismayed through storm and shade 
His child he did discover; — 

One lovely hand she stretched for €tid, 

And one was )‘oiind her lover, 

‘ jCJome back ! come back ! * he cried in grief. 
Across the stoimy water ; 

‘And I'll forgive your Highland chief, 

My daughter 1 oh, my daughter V 

'Twas vain : the loud waves lashed the shore, 
Return or aid preventing ; — 

•The waters wild went o'er the child, 

And he was left lamenting. 

— Campbell, 

Tell in your own words the etory of the poem. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

PICTURES IN POEMS 

129. Some people paint or draw pictures for us 
with colours. Some can make us see pictures in our 
minds through the use of certain words in stories or 
poems. 

BY THE EIRESIDE 

When the firelight red and clear, 

Flutters in the blank wet pane, 

It is very good to hear 

Howling winds^'and trotiing rain; 

It ivS very good^ indeed, 

When the nights are dark and cold, 

Near the friendly hearth to read 
Tales of ghosts and buried gold. 

— Alfred Noyes, 

Bead tlie poem al ove. Find the words in the 
stanza that descTihe each of the following words: 
firelight rain 

pane nights 

winds hearth 

GOLDENHAIR AND HER GRANDPAPA 
Goldenhair (dimbed up on Grandpapa’s knee: 

Dear little Goldenhair! tired was she, 

All the day busy as busy could be.^ 

When you read these lines, what persons do you see “I 
Where is Grandpapa— in the house or outdoors? Is he 
walking, standing or sitting? ^Is he large or small, you.ig 
or old? Of what coloiir is his hair? Does he look crc 2 s, 
or has he a kind, pleasant face? 

Describe the little gfirk How old is she? Of what) 
colour are her eyes and her hair? What do you seo 
Goldenhair do? How does Grandpapa receive her? 
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Exercise 33 

Study carefully the following extracts, and then 
give full descriptions of the pictures which you see in 
each : 


I 

Somewhat back from the village street 

Stands the old-fashioned country-seat. 

Across its antique portico 

Tall poplar-trees their shadows throw. 

II 

The cottage was a thatched one, 

The outside old and mean : 

Yet everything within that cot 
Was wopdrous neat and clean. 

The night was dark and stormy, 

The wind was howling wild ; 

A patient iftother knelt beside 
The deathbed of her child. 

III 

When the British warrior Queen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 

Sought, with an indignant mien, 
Counsel of her country’s gods. 

Sage beneath a spreading oak 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief ; 

Every burning word he spoke 

Full of rage, and full of grief. 

rv 

THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 

1 

Under a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands; 
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And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisi), and black, and loner. 
His face is like the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whatever he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


3 

Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 

You can hear him s'Wdng his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ririging the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home froifl school 
Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar. 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his boys ; 

He hears the parson pray and preachy 
He hears his daughter’s voice 

Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

6 

It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise! 

He needs must think of her once more. 
How in the grave she lies ; 

And with his hard, rough hand, he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 
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7 

Toiling, — rojoicing, — sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes ; 

Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees it close ; 
^Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night's repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought. 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 


— Longfellow^ 

What pictures come to mind when you read 

file following? 

1. A spreading chestnut tree. 

2. With large and sinewy hands. 

3. The muscles of his brawny arms. 

4. His hair is -cri^, and black, and long. 

5. b^is brow is wet with honest sweat. 

What do you see and hear when you read the third 
titanza? The fourth stanza? The fifth stanza? 
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Exerohe 34 
PICTURE STORIES 



THE DOG AND THE BONE 
1 Look at these pictures. 

2. These pictures tell a story, step by step 

3 Answer the questions your teacher asks you about 
the pictures 

4 Write the story told in the pictures. 
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Till; CROW AND THE JAR 

1* The pictures at the top of the page tell us a story^ 
morp'^or less clearly. Each little picture tells us a little bit^ 
trf-'t'he story, like the picture^^in the cinema. 

^.^J^tfsVer Hie quesHons your teacher asks you about, 
the pictures. 

3 . Write the story told in the pictures. 

4. Write a sente;:ice saving what the fahle teaches ua. 
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THE HAKE AND THE TOBTOISE 

1. The four small pictures at the top of the page tell 
4Jie old story or fable of the raee between the hare and the 
iiortoise with the fox as the judge. 

2. Write the story told in the pictures and let your 
animals talk. A story is always better if it has conversa^ 

'^ion in it. 

3. Write a sentence saying what this fable teaches us. 
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THE MAlf, HIS SON, AND HIS ASS 

1. Here is another picture page which tells a story like 
a film^ though not quite so quickly. 


2. Tell the story with the help of eaoh of the small 
pictures. If anything is not quite clear, ask your teacher 
•aliout it. 

» sentence saying what the^ fable teaches us. 
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THE >SAILOR AND THE BIRDS 

A sailor who had been a prisoner in France, one day 
bought a cageful of birds from a man in London, and let 
them escape, saying that prison life had made him enjoy 
seeing birds set free. 

Study the picture until you can tell a story about it. 

Write the story told in th^ picture. 
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THE LITTLE RAILROAD HERO 

Andy Moore lived in the country by the sida of a. 
railway. One day, when crossing the line, he saw the rails 
were c?ut of place.' Hearing a train coining, he stood in the 
middle of the line; the driver stopped the train, and the 
people were saved. 

Study the picture until ,^ou can tell a story about ih 

Write in your own word* the story of the picture. 
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(^RUSOl] AND Ills FAMILY 

( lusoe Jived alone on the island for many years with- 
out seeing a human face or hearing a human voice. He 
had, however, several animals, and their companionship 
helped to brighten his solitary life 

His family consisted of a dog that he had saved fioni 
the wreck, two cats that he had reared, and a parrot that 
he had tamed and tadght to speak. 

At meal-times the dog sat by his side, the parrot on 
his shoulder, and the cats on the table. 

The parrot constantly said, “ Poor Roomshn xJ*-udoe ' 
Where are vou? Where have you been? How came you 
here?** 

Write from the outline the story that this picture « 
suggests to you 
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CBUSOE AND FRIDAY 

( iiisoe had a dog, two oats, and a parro-t. Even so, he 
A\cis Jonely. The company of the dog, the cats, and the 
])aiiot (lid not satisfy him lie wanted to talk, and he 
waiited some one to talk to him 

When Friday was brought to the island by the cannibals, 
he escaped from his captors and found refuge with Robinson 
Crusoe One of the first things that Crusoe did was to 
teach Friday to understand what was said to him and to 
press h’vthrvughts so that he could be understood. 

Expand in your own words the outline into a story.. 


w,. Tale* <»®"' 

account 01 
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DEMOSTHENES 


Ability to malje an 
effective speech often 
brings power and posi- 
tion with it. This is 
true tO'day as it was in 
the days of Demosthenes. 

Inventions, like the 
telephone and the radio, 
•have extended the range 
r)f the human voice, so 
that it is possible for it 
to be heard thousands 
of miles away. 



Write in about tbnee paraiirapha the story that thip 
oiclure and the outline eu^gest to you* 


E. E. c. - r2 
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OPPOBTUNITY 

Master of human destinies am I. 

Fame, lo-ve, and fortune on my footsteps wait. 

Cities and fields I walk : I penetrate 
Deserts and seas remote, and passing by 
Hovef and mart and palace — soon or late 
1 knock unbidden once at every gate. 

If sleeping, wake — if feasting, rise before 
1 turn away ! It is the hour of fate ; 

And they who follow me, refveh every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 
Save death ; but those who doubt ov hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury and woe, 

Seek me in vain, and uselessly implore, 

I answer not, and I return no more. 

— John James Ingalls, 

Study the picture and write in a paragraph the gist 
that this poem suggests to you. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

THE PARAGRAPH 

130. You know lhat numbers ot* sentences are often 
grouped together to form a Paragraph. If you examine 
the paragraphs more closely, you will see that all the 
sentences in one paragraph refer to one thing or idea. 
When an entirely new idea or iopic is introduced, a 
tier'll paiagraph is begun. 

The following are Examples of ^elaTate Paragraphs: 

The Aeroplane 

The Woild War led to a i((pid increase in the 
power and speed of aejopUnies, as each side did its 
utmost 1o bring out fa.ster machines than the other. At 
the beginning of the War, Britain had only a do^en or 
t'\o veiy slow aeroplanes, hardly fit for fighting. W len 
peac^ was declared she had over 3,000 in the field, 
besides many thousands in reserve. 

Since the World War mowst attention had been given 
to the aeroplane for taking mails and j^assengers. The 
aeroplane has conquered the air. It has climbed skyward 
40,000 feet, moved at speeds up to 300 miles an hour 
and kept afloat for as many as fifty hours. 

The Wonder of the Telephone 

Yot veiy long ago at a public dinner in a New 
York hotel a telephone instrument stood at every place. 
During the evening it was annotmeed that a gentleman 
in San Francisco, known to them all would speak to his 
friends. The diners took up the regeivers, and clearly 
and distinctly, not only the words but the very tones of 
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their friend, came to them across three thousand miles 
of mountain, valley and plain. 

The telephone has I.ecome so much a part of our 
daily life that we hardly realize how much we depend 
upon it until we try to think how difficult it would bef 
to do without it. We call the doctor, the plumber, the 
grocer or the butcher ; the businessman uses it dozens of 
times every day ; we call our friends to talk over our 
phones with them. Over the Avires come good news, bad 
news, sighs, laughter, with all the little tricks of speech 
by which Ave distinguish one voice from another. 

No other countries have eo many telephones as the 
United States and .Canada, and* nowhere else is the 
service so quick, so cheap and so good. In most parts 
of Europe few private houses have telephones, Avhile in 
the ^’uited States and Canada there are many towns 
Avherc nearly every office or dwelling has one or more. 
1 : ihe country districts you may see the telephone .poles 
and wires along every road. The farmer and his family 
can talk with their neighbours or with the people in 
the towns. 

Wonders of Wireless Telegraphy 

Marconi in 1896 patented the system of wireless 
telegraphy. Since those early days ifnmense strides hav^e 
been made, and a chain of high-powered wireless stations 
now girdles the earth, messages being flashed by wireless 
from one tod oJ the earth to another in a few* seconds. 

One of the greatest loons of wireless telegraphy is 
that it enables ships in mid-ocean to communicate with 
each other or with the shore. All vessels of a certain 
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tonnage are required to have a wireless operator 
continually on duty. A ship in distress can wireless 
calls for help, and a captain of a vessel which carries no 
surgeon can wiieless for instructions in an emergency. 

Aeroplanes receive weather reports, bearings, or 
landing instructions by wireless, and in foggy ^\eathe^ 
are guided home by its aid. Police cars in pursuit of 
criminals cany a wiieless installation by means of wliich 
thov keep in touch with headquarters. By a wonderful 
extension of the system wc may apeak from London to 
New’ A^ork on the wireless telephone. Piidures, too, are 
wirelessed, and daily newxspapers are able to print photo- 
graphs oi events Nvhich took place in Beilin or London 
a few hoins iireviouah . Music and speech are broadcast 
from our cities to a world-wide audience by wireless. 

Thk i roLiv King Alfrku Mvdf 

K-ing Alfred resolved that he would pray to God 
regular!}/, toi he was thankful for Jlis aid in bringing 
peace to England, lliit Alfred had much to do, and no 
way of knowing what time of day it was. 

So he invented a queer clock fliat w’ould work on 
dark days or nights when he could not see tl;8 sun. He 
had wax candles made, cast a foot long and thick 
enough so that each candle burned four hours. He 
burned six candles in a whole day. 

He found that sometimes winds would blow a 
candle and make it burn faster, or put it out. So he 
made a little round lantern out of a cow's horn which 
protected the flame so that each candle burnt exactly 
fouj hours. 
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Exercise 35 

PAIUGEAPH EXEECISES 

Write sometliiug about your pets.* If you have a 
feoird or a bat or a dog, write answers to tlie questions 
^iven on those subjects; 

JViY BIRD 

Have you a bird I How old is it ? Of what colour i» 
it? What is its name? Who takes care of it? What do 
you do for it? What does it eat? How often does it take 
bath? How does the bird answer when you talk to it? 
Where do you keep its cagej In what part of the day 
rdoGS it sing most? How does it ^it when it sleeps? 

1. Write a paragraph on My Bird.’^ 

MY CAT 

Have you a cat? What is your cat^s name? Of what 
A olour is the cat? With what do you feed it? What food 
<!oes it get for itself? How does it catch a mouse? What 
does it do with the mouse before killing it? Does yf>ur cab 
stay in the house? Where does it like to lie best? What 
<<loes it do when it is happy? 

2. Write a paragraph on “ My Cat.” 

3. Tell any little story about your cat. 

MY DOG 

l^ave you a dog? Is it a large or a small dog? Whab 
as its name? WWe does it sleep at night? Is it glad to 
see you when you come home from school? What make® 
you think so? How does it act when strangers come to the 
house? Has it any tricks? What are they? 


* To the Teachers.— Before taking up this Exercise, 
please talk with the children about their pets. Find out 
, what pets they have, and lead the pupils to talk about> 
a:hem. Then let eaph child write about his or her own pets. 
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Write a paragraph on 

4. Di'gs. 

5. My dog. 

6. A dog I have known. 

7. If you have a bird in a cage let it tell the story aff 
its life day by day. 

B 

1 lA't each of these tell its own life story 

(1) A Bag of Flour. 

(2) A Box of Matches 

(3) A Packet of T^a.* 

(1) A Bunch of (frapes. 

<5) A Box of Oranges. 

2. Kee}) a diary for the next five days and write an 
sepal ate paragraph (ai the happenings of each day. Bee* 
how many interesting details you can mention. 

3. Have you not had some interesting tilings haippeui 
during vacation that you might relate? Tell these in short 
paragraph b m an interesting manner. 

4. If you have ever been to a Fair, tell all you did 
and ^a\v . 

5. Tell all you know about a Cuckoo. 

6. Let a washerman’s ass tell the story of its day’s* 
work. 

7. Finish each of these stories in any way you like 

(1) We w'ere seated round the fire telling ghost stories 

when suddenly we heard a loud rat-tat at the 

door .... 

(2) We were walking through the field wheik 

suddenly .... 

8. Have you ever set out a fruit-tree? If a fruit-tree 
could tell its owm story, what would it say? 

(a) Write what you imagine it would say. 

(h) Write a paragraph pn My FavoiirUe Fruit. 
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9. Head the story of The Cioolt King Alfred Made^ 

Have you a wrist-watch ? Suppose King Alfred should 
eome to life and spend an hour with you, how would he 
feel and what would he say? Imagine that this happens^ 
and wj'ite an account of the incident. 

10. tiave you a radio? Suppose Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
should Cjome to life and spend the evening at your home 
listening in, how would he feel and what would he say? 
Imagine that this happens and write an account of thG 
incident. 


1. Try to make a good story about each of the- 

following : 

(1) little boy — ri\er-bank— splash — shout — dog — rescue^ 

(2) ship --storni -lifeboat — people saved. 

2. A boy found an eight-anna piece in the road. Let 
the eight anna piece speak and tell the st^ry of how it was- 
lost. 

ii. Suppose you are au iron bar. Tell the story of 

your life. 

4 . Suppose you are a race-horse. Tell how you won. 
a great race. 

5. Let a piece of cheese tell its own life story. 

(5. Let a woollen blanket tell its own life story. 

7 . Let an old arm-chair tell the story of some of the 

people , who sat ia it years ago. 

8. Finish the following story in any way you like : 

Two men once saw a bear coming towards them. One 
of the men quickly climbed % tree, 1t)ut the other man .... 

9. A very old tree is blown over in a gale. Let the 
tree tell the story of its life. 

10. Have you ever gone fishing? Imagine you are a- 
boy and write on account of your outing. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

SHORT ESSAYS 

131. Just as related sentences are gieuped into 
paragraphs, so related paragraph*^ are grouped into 
whole compositions The sentences forming a paragraph 
relate to one sc^ie (^r to one topic The paragraphs 
foiniing a whole composition i elate to one subject 

The following is a geneial outline of a brief and 
simple composition on 

THE SHEEP 

1 Desciiption 

2 (hfijactei and llabitb 

3 ( sos 

The outline may be filled in thus 

Efesoription. — A full giown sheep will be a little 
o^el two feet in height It will weigh about eighty 
pounds It appears to have a bulky bod> . It is clothed 
with a thick coat of gre> wool. The head is daik- 
colouied It looks lathei small. Male sheep are called 
rams. They have horns to defend themselves It has a 
haid pad instead of teeth at the front of the upper jaw. 
It has no difficulty in cropping the grass. It chews its 
food at leisure like the cow It has strong cloven feet. 
By means of these it can climb steep places with safety. 

Character and Habits. — It is a gentl*^ creature. It 
is easily fiiglitened Its chief food is the short grass 
found on the hill-sides. It lives in the open air all 
the year round Large flocks are tended bv a shepherd 
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and liis do^>s. Yuung sheep are called lambs. They 
are pretty, playful creatures. 

Uses. — In summer it is ^ sheared. The wool is 
manufactured into different kinds of clothing. Its flesh 
is called mutton. Tt is tender. It is largely eaten in 
tins and in many other countries. 

Exercise 36 

OUTLINES 

To be expanded into Compositions. 

]. THE GOAT 

1. Compare goat and sheep. 

2 . Description. 

(]j Some have long hair, others short. 

(2) Some have horns, others are without. 

(3) Hoofs are hollow and well-adapted for climbing. 

(4) Not so much affected by the weather as sheep. 

3. Numerous in Syria and Switzerland. 

4. Supplies milk. 

5. Skin made into leather — flesh is eaten — ^hair of 

Cashmere goat made into shawls. 

Model 

The goat is an animal of about the same size as the 
sheep. Some goats havejlong hair, whilst others have 
short hair like the cow or the horse. Some have horns; 
others lack this means of defence. The goat’s hoofs 
are hollow, and it is therefore well adapted for climbing. 
The tail is short, and its legs are very similar to those 
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of the sheep. Goat’s hair, as a rule, is coarser than, 
the wool of the sheep. 

Goats are excellent climbers. They can scale 
steep cliffs with wonderful ease. They are of a ram- 
bliiif? nature, and when makings their excursions will 
crop almost any kind of plants. They are not much 
affected by the severity of the weiather, {is sheep are, 
and they are capable of much more endurance than sheep. 
When trained they show much allacdmient to those who 
treat them kindly, and can do tricks. They often live 
to the age of 15 years. 

Goats are numerous in Syria and Switzerland, 
where large herds of them are kept, just as cows and 
sheep are in many other countries. 

The goat supplies milk, which is specially suited 
to invalids and children. Its skin is made into leather, 
and its flesh is eaten. In India, the Hindus sacrifice 
the gdat before their gods and goddesses. The hair 
of the Cashmeie goat is of so fine a quality that it is 
made into shawls, which are much prized. The 
Bedouins (nomad Arabs) dwell in black tents, made of 
goat’s hair which forms a perfect waterproof covering. 

2. THE CAT 

1. Where found. 

2. Why kept. 

3 . Fitted to be a beast of pVey. 

4 . Fitted for night prowling. 

5 . Fitted to be a pet. 

a Habits. 
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3. THE OWL 

1. Night bird. 

2. Downy" feathers make flight silent. 

3. Beak and claws. 

4. Food. 

6. Haunts. 

4. THE ELEPHANT 

1. Largest land animal. 

2. Very heavy body, thick skin, little hair, legs thick, 

head small, two tusks. 

3. Short neck — ^trunk, why needed? — describe. 

4. Clever, obedient, faithful. 

6. STORIES OF ELEPHANTS 
Toll a story showing cleverness of elephants. 


6. BEES 

Write five paragraphs about Bees. Select a different 
topic for each paragraph. For example, you might follow 
an*TOfcline like this : 

1. Where and how bees live. 

2. How they gather honey. 

3. flow thfey store the honey away. 

4. How they divide the work. 

5. The usefulness of bees. 
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7. THE LION 

Qtutline — The Kihg of beasts. Found in Africa, and parts 
of Asia, as Arabia, Persia, India. Height, five feet. Length, 
eight feet. Muscles of jaws and legs very strong. Male has 
huge head with mane. Female has no mane. Hoar very 
striking, and resembles thunder. Lion will attack any anima} 
except rhinocerous and elephant. Favourite prey — ^gnus, 
zebras, antelopes. 

Model 

The linn has been called the “K’jjg of beasts.*' 
This is because of its noble and majestic bearing, its 
great atrengih, and its ptnv^^erfid voice. 

There are lions in other y)arts of Asia as well as 
India, but Africa is now the chief home of the lion. 
To-day, in India, lion.s have heroine so scarce that no- 
body is allowed to hunt them. The African lions are 
larger and more fcnocious than the Asiatics lions. A 
full-grown lion is about five feet high, and eight feet in 
length. Its head is very large, and it has thick long 
hair on its head and neck called the mane. The 
muscles of its jaws and legs are very strong. The 
lion is so strong that it can dash the giraffe to the earih, 
or carry away a big buffalo as easily as a cat can carry 
a rat. The soft pads on its feet enable it to creep iiiose- 
lessle 5 " through the woods. The roar of the lion is 
very striking. There is no other sound in the animal 
world like the roar of a lion : it is so loud, so deep, and 
so powerful, and it often resembles thunder as it echoes 
in the forest. The female do^ss not possess a mane, but 
it is of very fierce appearance also. 

The lion is less ferocious than the tiger, and has 
in it sparks of nobleness which entitle it to be called 
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the^ “ King of beasts/* The lion will attack any 
aniiiial ex( epi tlie rhinoceros and the elephant. Gnus, 
zebras, and antelopes seem to be its favourite prey. It 
is said that the lion never makes a second attempt on its 
prey, if at fails in the first attempt. 

The 1 on is soinotijnes trained for the circus. The 
lioness produces from two to four cubs at a time and ia 
exceedingly affectionate to them. 


8. THE CAMEL 

Outlines — Very ugly-looking. Arabian camel, one hump. 
Bactrian, two. Height from five to. seven feet. Head is small, 
neck is long. Legs* long and slender. Feet hoofed and thus 
well adapted for sandy places. Can go long distances without 
food or water. Nostrils ke p out the sand. Five stomachs. 
Stores water in one. Kneels when being loaded. Found in 
Arabia. TTseful in crossing sandy deserts. Ship of the 
desert.” 


Model 

The camel ib a very ugly-looking animal. The 
Arabian camel has a large hump on its hack; the 
Bactrian camel has tw'o humps. In its hump the camel 
'‘carries nourishment from which it draws strength while 
a long,' hard journey. The height of the camel 
is from five to seven feet. The head is small and the 
neck long. The legs are long and slender, and the feet 
are hoofed' in a manner well suited to traverse sandy 
plains. ' It ie the only animal that can cross the great 
sandy wastes, where there is no water. A horse, or any 
other animal, carrying a burden upon its back, would 
sink so deeply into the loose, shifting sand, that it 
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would soon heroine tired. When the wind blows and 
great sand-storms rage, any other animal than the oamel 
•would he suffocated. The camel has nostrils which it 
t3an close tightly, and so keep the sand from getting 
into its lungs. But one of the moat wonderful things 
■about the camel is the way it keeps itself from thirst. 
Besides the four stomachs generallv possessed by ani- 
mals of this flaas, the camel lias a fifth stomach, and 
in this it letains water -when on a long journey. 

Before starting on a journey, llie Arab loads the 
camel with what he udsh^s to carry, and during the 
process of loading it assumes a kneeling attitude. It 
also usually drinks a good supply of water. Aftoi that 
it can plod bravely across the burning sands for six or 
se^en days without taking water again, carrying on its 
bai’k a heav 3 ^ weight and eating nothing but the thornv, 
pi ickly food growing hoie and there in the wilds. 

That is the life lived by the camel, ^vhich carries 
the loads. 1’here are other camels not so heavy in build 
called dromedaries, upon which men ride. These run 
along at the rate of eight or ten miles an hour, and 
can keep on at that pace foi a whole day and half the 
*night without taking rest. Ho other animal could do 
that. 


The camel is said to be unwilling, jealous, and 
revengeful in its disposition. For crossing the desert 
it is man’s best friend. It is often called “ The ship 
of the desert,” This name is applied to it because it 
•can carry merchandise across the desert, just as ships 
•carry it aciross the eea. 
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9. THE MONKEY 

1. Description. — ^Like man in many respects ; can use 
forelegs as hands ; sharp and pointed teeth. 

2. Where found.— Abounds in Africa, Asia and South 
America. 

:3. Varieties. — The ape is the biggest and the fiercest : 
the gibbon, the orang-outang, the gorilla, the chimpanzee, 
the baboon, the marmoset and Indian monkeys. 

4. Habits. — Most monkeys live in trees and move about 
in troops. Their food is chiefly fruit and insects. They 
are \ery intelligent. Sometimes their intelligence is mis- 
directed when they make mischief. They are regarded as 
sacred in Hindu places of pilgxdmage. Man is supposed to 
have descended froip monkeys according to Darwin. An 
anecdote to illustrate the cleverness of the monkey. 


10. ANY TOWN 


1 . 

Name 

4. 

Chief industry 

2. 

Situation 

5. 

Chief buildings 

3. 

Population 

6. 

History 


11. A TOWN— ANOTHER FORM 

,1. A town consists of many streets and hundreds of 
houses. 

2. Large shops in the main streets. 

3. Trams and buses pass to and fro. 

4. To.wn Hall, Post Officb, and other public buildings. 

6. Many factories and foundries are to be seen. 

6. The smoke from houses and works makes the air 
foul and unhealthy. 

K. E. r.— 13 
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12. MODES OF LIGHTING 

Outlines — Chief modes. Candles, oil-lamps, gas, electri- 
city. Candles — wick surrounded by tallow, no special pre- 
paration required for lighting ; easily conveyed. Oil-lamps — 
oil in small reservoir ; give good light ; can be readily carried. 
Gas — manufactured from coal ; conveyed in pipes ; brighter 
light than candles and lamps ; useful for cooking. Electricity 
- -brightest of lights ; the light of the future ; already used 
in many places. 

Model 

Tighl is ueces.saiy io see in darkness. The chief 
modes of liglitini»' are (1) ^andles, (2) oil-lamps (d) gas^ 
(4) eleetricity. 

Candles are made of stick of tallow or wax with 
a wick inside. They are a useful and easy mode of 
lighting. They do not re(|uire special preparation be- 
forehand as is ihe ease with oil-lamps. They can be 
<‘arried from place to place, and thins have an advantage 
over gas. 

Oil-lamps consists of oil in a small reservoir into 
which a wick dip. They give a good light, and, like 
candles, can be carried about. Gastor, (^ocoanut and 
mustard oils give mild light. Kerosene oil gives a verj" 
bright light. 

Gas is manufactured from coal and is stored iu 
huge holders. It is conveyed through a series of pipes 
from the factory to the places where the light is required. 
It has many advantages over candles and oil-lamps. In 
the first place, it gives a brighter light< Again, being 
constantly in the pipes, it can he used at any moment 
without delay, by simply turning a tap. Qbb can also be 
used for purposes of cooking. 
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Naj)oleoii and Welliugtou never saw a gaslamp. 
In their day the beat lights were candles and miserable 
little oil-lamps, just as men had had for hundreds of years 
before. For thousands of years kings’ palaces were 
lit up with candles or oil-lamps. The Duke of Welling- 
ton wrote his despatches from the wars in the dim light 
of a caudje. He was one of the most famous men in 
the wprld, yet when night came he could command iia 
better light than this. 

.Mectricity has changed the race of the world. It 
drives our trains and tram-cars, it carries water hun- 
<lreds of miles, it enables us* to have light where light 
(!oiild never have been before. To-day a child can fill 
a dark room with light by touching a switch or turning 
a tap, but even a king could not have done that a hun- 
dred years ago. The light is remarkably brilliant, and 
electricity is now the most favourite mode of lighting* 
Many railway stations and large buildings alread^r use 
it instead of gas. 


13. A NUKSE 

1. The work of a nurse is to wait on very sick people. 

2. The doctor tells her what to do. 

3. She gives the patients their medicine. 

4. She prepares suitable food for them. 

^fT^In hospitafs • large numbers of nurses are employed. 

14. THE RAILWAY 

1. Bc^s and girls are fdhd of travelling by rail. 

2. They first go to the booking office, and obtain tickets. 

3. Next they proceed to the platform, and await their 

train. 

4. The train draws up, and they enter a compartment. 

5. The guard blo^srs his whistle, and the train departs. 
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15. A JOURNEY BY RAIL 

Outlines — Kinds and descriptions ; (1) Through manu- 
facturing districts : (2) Through agricultural districts . 

(3) Along the sea-coast. 


Model 

A journey by rail presents ns with many scenes. 
But these scenes differ in character according to the 
country through which we jmiSvS. Thus we see one kintl 
of sight in passing through manufacturing districts, 
quite a different kind of sights in agricultural districts, 
while the scene changes again in passing along the sea- 
coasts. 

When passing tbiough manufacturing districts, one 
main feature of the scene seems to be the large numbei 
of tall chimneys. Generally these chimneys send {oilh 
dense volumes of smoke, wliic h renders the atmosphere 
hazy," and gives a dirty and grimy appearance to every- 
thing around. Ware-houses and factories are seen on 
all sides; trucks laden with goods ]3ass and repass along 
the line; and theie is, generally, a considerable amount 
of bustle and activity. 

In agricultural districts, the scene is quite dihereiit. 
Green fields waving with corn, cattle grazing on pasture- 
lands, quite farm-houses and rich orchards — these make 
up a most pleasant and agreeable spectacle. The houses 
peeping through clumps of trees look very nice, and 
the birds singing from boSigUs of trees make sweet 
music in the ear. 

scene changes again in passing along the sea- 
coast. Through the windows of your carriage yon can 
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see llie varying colour of tlie sea, and also the surf beat- 
ing against the land. Sometimes the waves dash high, 
and at other times the sea is calm and peaceful. At 
sunrise and sunset there is often a picture of great 
loveliness.* 


16. SPRING 

1. What months? 

2. Welcome season after short, cold days of winter. 

3. Jrees and flowers — blossom. 

4. Sowing. 

5. Birds flit to and fro, and their songs fill the air. 

6. Pleasant walks in the c/)untry. 

17. COAL 

Outlinea— Coal is found in mines. It is really sunshine 
buried down in the earth. Shafts sunk. Cages. Engine out- 
side the shaft. Coal found in layers. Tunnels. Roof sup- 
ported by props. Pillars of coal are left standing. Miners 
subjected to much inconvenience. Coal is very useful— it 
c ooks food, drives machines, etc., etc. 

Model 

Coal is a hard, black, shiny substance. It is found 
in mines; and thei'e it occurs in seams which are from 
tliree to eight feet thick. Coal is really shunsine that 
h^j^^n buried 4own in the earth for millions of years. 
Great ferns and trees grew in the forests before men 
began to live in the world. The sun poured down upon 
them, and for hundreds of^years the trees drank in the 
sunshine.’ Then the trees fell and were covered with 
earth, and long afterwards, men dug deep holes and 
found these trees, all changed into something bard and 
black which we call coal. 
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It is a very difficult task to get the coal. For the 
purpose of raising the coal, al circular hole is bored 
from the surface of the ground to the seams beneath. 
Thhs hole is called the shaft. The shaft is ascended and 
descended by means of two cages which are kept steady 
with rods fixed to the side of the shaft. One cage 
ascends as the other descends. The cages are connected 
with an engine outside the shaft by strong Mdre-ro])es. 
The ropes work along huge wheels erected on a wooden 
frame-work over ihe shaft. 

From the bottom of the shaft tunnels are bored in 
different directions. Some, of the tunnels are so low 
that it is impossible to stand upright in them. Wooden 
props are fixed at different xioints to keep the roof from 
falling; and sometimes huge pillars of coal are left 
standing for the same purpose. The miners take off 
almost all their clothes whilst working, and have tre- 
quently to occupy most uncomfortable positions, such 
as kneeling, and lying on their backs or sides. Their 
only light is the glimmer of a little lamp surrounded 
hy wire-gauze. 

The coal dug from the tunnels is conveyed to the 
bottom of the shaft by wagons along iron rails. It is 
then put into the cages and thus raised to the top of 
the mine. There it is put into carts or trucks 
hy road or rail to be sold. 

The coal is very useful to us. The sunshine re- 
leased by burning tfie coal coots our dinner and drives 
the machines that make the cloth for "our clothes, it 
carries the great ships across the sea, and the trains 
across the land. The engines are drivern by steam; 
and this steam again is obtained from a coal fire. 
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18. SALT 

1. Where found — ^An article of daily use obtained either 
from brine springs, the sea, or mines. In a purified form 
it is of a white colour. 

2. Kinds — ^Rock salt is found in the Punjab, Poland, 
Persia and other countries. Sea salt is obtained from sea- 
water by evaporation. Karkaeh salt is imported into this 
country from Aden. The Liverpool salt is of a white spark- 
ling colour and is free from impurities. 

3. Use — Salt is most iny)ortant for seasoning and pre 
serving* fish, meat, and other things. Without it we should 
find meat and vegetables hardly eatable. Animals which 
live on grass are very fond of salt, and will lick lumps of 
it greedily. Salt is also psed in medicine. It helps 
digestion. 


19. GOOD HEALTH 

Outlines— *The best treasure a person can possess. 
Money can procure luxuries and distinction, but good health 
is necessary above these. ^^Good health is the best wealth.^’ 
Rules for health-^(l) Cleanliness : body should be washed 
from head to footS^2) Fresh air : oxygen is the besh medi- 
cine, and should bA taken in abundance. (3) Diet : food 
Should be wholesom\ and taken regularly. (4) Exercise, 
Very essential. (5) Sleep, renews the faculties. 

Model 

Good health is the best treasure a person can pos- 
many things. It can procure lux- 
jmes and distinction. These, however, are of little con- 
sequence to a man unless health permit their enjoyment. 
The world, in fact, with all its attractions and wonders, 
is open 'to these who have wealth, but they cannot en- 
it all unless good health is also one of their poss- 
essions. There is no doubt^^ therefore, that ^Good health 
is the best wealth/ There are a number of useful rules 
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which will do much to ensure good health, if we only 
adopt them. 

1. Cleanliness — The body requires to be kept very 
clean. It should he washed from head to foot a1 least 
every other day. 

2. Fresh air — One of the chief constituents of the 
air is oxygen. It renews the blood; and is, thus the 
best of medicine. We ought to see that our rooms 
have at all times a plentiful supply of this wonderful 
and life-giving gas. 

3. Diet — Food should <-be taken at regular inter- 
vals. Care should ho taken that it is wholesome and 
suited to the constitution. Overfeeding and under- 
feeding are both bad. 

4. Exerolse — The muacdes must be duly exercised, 
but excess in this direction is apt to be hannful. 

5. Sleep — This is one of nature’s best gifts. The 
hours of sleep are very valuable. The mind shoqld be 
kept as calm and peaceful as possible before retiring to 
rest. Unless the brain be renewed by sleep, we can- 
not have good health. 

20. THRIFT 

Outlines — ‘ Take care of the pence, and the pounc}jg^>^ll 
take care of themselves.’ No use earning a sovereign, if 24Tf 
pennies are afterwards carelessly spent. Books, clothes, 
etc. should be carefully used. Save money for ^rainy days'. 
Post Office Savings Bank is a good institution. 

Moddl 

There are many proverbs which set forth the 
advantages of thrift. One of the best is 'Take care of 
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the pence, niid the pounds will take care of themselves/ 
A x)erson >vho earns a sovereign and then squanders 
two hundred and forty pennies is no better off than he 
was before earning the sovereign. On the other hand, 
by carefully storing his pennies, a person gradually 
finds liiniself the possessor of shillings and even pounds. 
Thej*e are other matters which should be considered ini 
a similar manner. Boys and girls at school who spoil 
the leaves of their books are not cultivating thrifty 
habits. Girls who cut too much cloth to waste when 
making garments are not thrifty. 

Those who are careless with their clothing, which 
in consequence becomes smeared and torn, are not 
thrifty. A thrifty person will always strive to save 
portion of his or her earnings. There are times when 
holidays are necessary, and by means of thrift the money 
can often be saved beforehand. Sickness sometimes^ 
comes, and unless preparation has been' made before- 
hand, there is much difficulty in meeting the increased* 
expenditure. Boys and girls should save as many of 
their pennies as possible. The Post Office Savings- 
Bank is an excellent institution ; it helps people who are- 
thrifty to take care of their small sums. 

21. HONESTY 

Outnne8--<The best policy to pursue. Many temptations 
around us. The daily papers often supply instances of dis- 
honest persons. , A dishonest ’-^servant is a master’s greatest 
enemy. We ought to do our duty hone<*tly, both when the 
master’s eye is on us and when we are not thus watched. 
Many tradesmen are dishonest to their customers. An honest 
man does to others 'as he would wish them to do to him. 
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Model 

Honesty is the best policy/ is a proveib which we 
cannot too carefully keep before us. Temptations to be 
dishonest beset us so frequently in life that we must be 
always on our ^uard lest we fall. A person may 
practise dishonesty in a multitude of \va>s. The daily 
papers A^ery frequently acciuaint us with the faci that 
there aie dishonest i)ersQns in evei> tiade, business, and 
profession. Persons entrusted with money misappro- 
l)riate it; shop-keepers defraud their customers; clerks 
cheat their employers; and^^iii numerous other wjiys men 
luin their reputation and their prospects. Every master 
knows that his gieatest toe is a dishonest servant, and 
he dismisses him as soon as he diseoveis the fact. On 
the othei hand, a * liied and tine ' seivant is a boon, 
iind his emplo\er, it he lie a realh honest man himself, 
will seek in various wa\s to encouraj^e and help him. 

JJaii\ persons work Avell, when the master’s e\e 
IS upon them; luit (hey neglect llie work when the 
iiiastei is absent. Thus the^ seek to give a false 
impression and are (onsequeutly dishonest. The tiades- 
man who offers an inferior article as being of good 
quality is defrauding his customers, and is dishonest. 

An honest man is one who seeks to do to others as 
lie would have them do to him. He is always res^c^^, 
and has the satisfaction of knowing that no infamous 
charge can be levelled at him. Hence honesty is, 
without doubt, the best polity to pursue,. 

22. VIRTUE IS ITS OWN REWARD 
3 Virtue often gains for a man honour, wealth, 
friends. 
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2 . But though it brought no such rewards it should be 

sought. 

3. For the approval of one’s own conscience is more 

important than the approval of any one else. 

23. THE HORSE 

1. Description — A noble handsome-looking animal. 
The mane » on its neck, its glossy skin and the symmetrical 
shape of the body — all make it fine animal. 

2. .Whore found — Found in almost all countries. In 
South America it is found in a wild state. The Arabian 
variety is very handsome. English and Australian horses 
are of great use in races. The Burma poni s are very small 
animals. It can move along^ at a rapid rate. Its hoofs 
are well adapted to rough roads. Its food consists of 
grass, gram, oats and other vegetables. 

3. Usefulness: Its hoofs yield glii , its bones the 
material for the handles of knives and forks and from its 
hide we obtain leather. Formerly horses were used in wars 
so much so that the reputation of warriors depended on 
th -ir war-horses. Even now horses carry provisions for the 
army, though in certain countries motor lorries are taking 
their place. Horses are noted for their faithfulness, 
strength, agility and gentleness and are of immense service 
to man. The story of Rana Pratap Singh’s famous war- 
horse ^ Chaitak ’ is a typical example of the faithfulness 
-of horse.s. 


24. THE ANT 

1. Appearance and Kindi — It is a small insoct with a 
triangular head and six legs. Besides, it has two feelers 
with which it feels or makes sure of anything it intends to 
take as. food. There are « numerous varieties in every 
country— the red ant, the garden ant, and the wood ant are 
among the commonest. 

2. The ant-hilj— The ant-hill is a wonderful city with 
its ordered streets and highways, its nurseries for the young 
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on s, its granaries for storage of food, its quarters for its 
workers and its barracks for its armies. Inside the ant- 
city there are the worker ants on their daily hunt for food 
which is stored away in the little underground barns for the 
winter. 

3. Habits— They live in communities like ' bees and 
wasps ; they keep slaves : and they make war like a well-t 
drilled army. Like human beings, ants migrate from place 
to place. They are great fighters. Courage is the badge 
of the whole race of ants. It is only by close and careful 
observation that we can understand the wisdom that resides 
in the tiny head of a small ant. Perhaps no insects have 
been found to possess greater intelligence than ants. 
There are, in the ant-city, things which are similar to the 
cities of men. They have a knowledge of hygiene in which 
even the untaught savages among men lack. 

25. EABLY RISING 

1. Necessity— It makes a man feel fresh and cheerful. 
It is pleaeant to work in the cool of tho morning air which 
fills the heart with joy. Late risers are always ill at ease. 

2. ’Advantages — Early risers can work with greater 
efficiency than the late risers. Thus they gain not only in 
health and spirits but in efficiency of work as well. Early 
risers can enjoy the beauties of nature early in the morning. 
It is well said : — 

Early to bed and early to rise 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise.’^ 

3. General Remarks — The students should got_ JJiis 
habit early in life. 

26. PHYSICAL EXERCISE 

1. Necessity— ^No one can Sceep in good health with- 
out proper exercise of the body. It is also the bdst precau- 
tion against diseases. The man of weak health is an easy 
victim to disease. It counteracts the bad effects of 
excessive brain work. 
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•2. Kinds — ^It may be of various kinds according to the 
nature of one's constitutions. Walking is a good exercise 
specially suited to the man of weak health. Gymnastic 
exercises should be taken under the supervision of a good 
physical instructor. Rural sports such as, Kapati, 
Goolidanda, swimming etc., are also good exercises. Row- 
ing and riding are also good country exercises. 

3. Value — It is great tonic to people suffering from 
indigestion or Dyspepsia. A man of vigorous health can 
enjoy life. 


27. PUNCTUALITY 

1. What it means — It means doing a thing at the 
appointed time. “ Art is long and time is fleeting.” We 
must have to do a 1good deal of work within a short space 
of time. We cannot do it if we are not punctual. 

2. Its value- It is the soul of buBiness. The unpunc- 
tual man can never command the confidence and respect of 
others. It is a great blessing to students. The unpunctual 
boy misses all that his t acher has to teach with the result 
that he fails in examinations. It should be acquired from 
boyhood. If once we get the habit of being unpunctual, it 
becomes very difficult to give it up. An anecdote to 
illustrate the value of punctuality : — 

(a) General Washington and his unpunctual 

S cretary. 

(b) General Grouchy’s late arrival at the battle of 

Waterloo and Napoleon’s defeat. 


28. POLITENESS 

Outlines —Some children are rude and vulgar. At home, 
and when in company, they are equally bad in this respect. 
Others are much better in thii^ respect : and are better liked 
in company. (Instances of politeness— replying to a ques- 
tion, asking a favour, calling at a friend’s house, saluting 
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superiors). Politeness costs nothing, but it is a valuable 
possession. 


Model 

Politeness is the ait of pleasing. Theie au* many 
boys and girls who seem almost incapable of being polite, 
^"'hen Ihey speak to any one, the\ do so in a iiide and 
even vulgar manner. If asked a question, they reply 
by a mnvenient ot the head, ^^''hen pla>ing iih theii 
eoinpamons, they become pusitivelv Aulgar. At home 
they are equally bad. Evep when speaking to their 
parents, they never dream of politeness. It their 
brothels oi sisters happen to cross them, they say cruel 
and harsh things. Such children are never liked by 
peo])le. 

Oil the othei hand theie are boys and girls who 
tiy to show lespect to those they meet, ot with whom 
they Associate. In reply to a question they always sa;y 
* Sir ’ or ‘ Ma<lam.’ When they have received a kind- 
ness they are sure to say ‘ Thank you.' WTien asking 
a tavour ihey aie careful to say ‘ If you please.’ Milieu 
at home the> aie equally’ polite. In asking theii 
jiaients, brothers, or sisters for anything, they still bear 
in mind iheir good manners. Wlren callingj^gr a 
companion, or when going on errand, they knock gently 
at the door. When they meet a superior they salute 
him respectfully. It is nice to know such children. 
Politeness costs nothing, and yet it is a very valuable 
possession. The tradesman who is not polite soon losea 
customers. Persons in public offices guilty of impolite- 
ness are discharged. 
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29. PARKS IN GREAT CITIES 

1. Pure air a necessity for the maintenance of health. 

(i) This is not to be found in the dark and sometimesi 

noisesome alley, or in the crowded slum, or in 
the growing streets of a busy manufacturing 
town. 

(ii) Every city must have ^ lungs ’ to breath with^ 

The parks are these lungs. 

2 . Playgrounds as well as breathing-grounds for the 
people. 

(t) People living in great cities long for a peep at 
flowers and green grass. Short description; of 
some park familiar to writer. 

(ii) Provide space for he^ilthful exercise and decrease 
tendency to loaf at street corners and drink at 
public-house. 

3! Some great parks of the world. 

(i) Hyde Park and Regents Park, the largest parka 

in Loudon. Zoological Gardens, Phoenix Park 
in Dublin, Central Park in New York. ' Eden 
Gardens in Calcutta— a slice of the cpuntrjr 
brought into the town— medley of rocks, rivers,, 
trees and lovely flowers. 

(ii) The Prater in Vienna, one of the finest parks in 

Europe, hasi a larger area than any city in the 
United Kingdom, except London. 

Before you begin to write the Essay read thisi letter 
written by the Mayor of New York to the boys and girls. 
ofJiji^City of New York. 

To the Boys and Girls of New York. 

My dear children, 

The parks of New .York— your parks— ^eed your help,, 
and I am asking you to give it. 

Did you ever stop to think how much the parks mean 
.to everybody in New York I They are our real playgrounds. 
Their presence brings health to every one. They are th^ 
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open breathing spaces in the heart of our city of stone and 
steel. 

We have inherited our parks from former generations ; 
tfrom us they will be inherited by generations to come. 

They provide you and yours with health-giving fresh 
air and with places in which to play. When the ground is 
frozen and the snows have come, you can practise winter 
sports in them ; the first warm days invite you to picnic on 
their hospitable lawns, and when the summer’s heat settles 
down on the city the shade of their trees offers you cool 
refreshment. They are your gardens. If, then, they have 
'SO much to offer you, you in turn must give them of your- 
selves. All they ask in retu^Ti for their hospitality is your 
love and care. 

It is your task — and 1 am saying this to every 
individual boy and girl — to keep the parks free from litter. 
Take care of the things you yourselves bring into the parks. 
If every one ol you picks up the papers and other unsightly 
objects you and your families drop on the ground, there 
will be nothing left for others to gather up after you nve 
gone. 

Parks are like human beings. They must be clean to 
be healthy, and when they are healthy they ai*e beautiful. 
Xew York’s parks ai’e counted among the most beautiful 
in all the world. Let it be your pride to keep them so- 

Each one of you can become a messenger in the city- 
wide campaign which is now on foot to rid the parks of 
litter ; each one of you can b come an agent in this splendid 
TTiovenient, putting into practice the lesions of cle anjin ess 
taught you in your homes and in your schools ; and eaci* 
one of you can become a crusader in beauty and orderliness 
at home and abroad. 

This is what I, as Mayor ‘of your city, am asking you 
to do. 


Very sincerely, 
James J. Walker. 
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BO. NOVELS 

1. The most widely read form of literature at the 
present day. 

The statistics of all free libraries prove this. It is 
*in<.‘vitafe]e that so wide-spread a tendency should 
have its uses and abuses. 

2 . The> good side of novel reading. 

ti> Makes for good on the whole. Novels afford 
relaxation to Ihe wearied mind, solace our hours 
of sickness, convey instruction in history, the 
philosophy of life, geography, and in the 
manners and customs of societies other than our 
own or of pjist ages, by a series of vivid 
pictures. , 

3. The abuse of novels. 

^i) The demand being so great, many fools rush in to 
su))iily it. Hence much trash : hence many 
worthless and unreal pictures of life. 

< ii> Harm is often done to silly, romantic gin's; by 
filling their heads with nonsense — sometimes 
immoral and vulgur, and to empty-headed lads 
by ijainting- in glowing coloins the careers of 
thieves and scoundrels. 
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MODEL ESSAYS 

1. 1^'I.OWERS 

Perhaps lowers are the prettiest ami t>Aveeiest things 
ill the world. People all like flowers, and th)Dse Avho 
do not have something deficient in their nature. 
Plowers adorn and beautify our houses, they even 
brighten tlie sick-room ; and they contribute ' to our 
jliap])iness by Iheir fragrance and loveliness. 

In most towns, there are public parks and gardens 
where the poor as well as the rich may enjoy a pleasant 
stroll amid the beauty and perfume of the flowers; while 
those, who can afford it, have flower-gardens of their 
own, which liave to be tended and looked after with 
care. But it is in the country that, flowers appear in all 
their glory and beauty. There, flowius grow wild over 
hedge, bush and meadow, and the aii* is laden with the 
sweetness of the scent. 

hlnglish flowers have little else beside their pertume 
to boast ; but the Tropics are the homes of the most 
gorgeous and brightly-coloured flowers. In Australia 
and South Africa the meadows and banks are sometimes 
one mass of gay and glittering colour with their wealth 
of flowers. But these flowers in spite, of their brilliant 
colour, are often without much perfume. 

Perhaps the rose is the most celebrated flower in 
the world. It grows everywhere and its praises have 
been sung by poets in ever}^ tongue. But the golden 
•champak, the silver bela, and the dewy sephuUka have 
to us, Indians, peculiar ebatms of their own. Above 
all there is the sacred lotus, snowy in colour and rich 
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in •])orf\im(\ Avliich has hallowed assooiations of its 
own. 

The roninionest Kngli.sli flower is the daisy, the 
favourite flower of the poet Wordsworth. It is a 
modest liiile flower, and j^tow’s in "-reat profusion, 
t'hildren oalher it witli delight iji the early spring; and 
older pei"<ons ^dso look wiih pleasure upon its silver 
petals, arranged beautiful l> around a crest of gold. 
Oihe]' /avoiirile English flowers are Ihe lose, hyacinth, 
geianiiini, and crysanthcnnim. 

2. MOlJNTAt^S 

A piece of land higher than the surrouiuling ( ouiitry 
and which attains 1o an elevation of 1,000 ft. or more 
aliove sea-level is generally called a mountain. 
Mountains ( lustering together k)rni what is called a 
grou]); while a number of mountains extending in a 
line form a chain or range. 

Tlieie are many very high mountains in the north 
ot India, the highest peak being Mt. Everesc, the 
highest mountain in the world, which reaches the 
height of over 29,-000 ft. above sea-level. In Europe, 
the most mountainous country is Switzerland, and there 
are some very lofty and famous peaks on the borders 
■^51 Sw^itzerlaiid, Italy and France. The Andes are the 
highest range of mountains in South America, while 
the Alleghanies and the Rocky Mountains are the loftiest 
ranges in' NortJi America. 

Mountains form a very remarkable feature in the 
scenery of a country. Sometimes they are clothed all 
over with trees and then they have a vefry pleasant and 
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M^reeal)le j\sper*t. Sometimes, on the other hand, they 
are bare, bleak, and ^aiiut, and then they impress us 
with a sense of awe. The inhabitants of mountainous 
countries are generally distinguished for their sturdi- 
ness, courage, and love of liberty. 

Rivers usually have their soiire<*s in Ijigh inounlaijis. 
The river Rhine, for instance, derives its water entii'ely 
from the thawed ghiciers of the Alps, in India, the 
Ganges, the Indus, and the llraJimaputra, in fact the 
three chief rivers of the country, all have their sources 
somewhere or other in the Jlimalayan range of mountains. 
The mountains of Scotland ’supply the English ])C()ple 
with granite while the Cambrian MoUiitains supply them 
with building stone and slate. Again, luouatains protect 
countries from cold winds, and influence the climate in 
other ways also. In India, the mountain systems ot the 
Western Ghats, of the Vindhyas, and the Himalayas have 
a distinct influence over the rainfall of the (*ountry. 
Thus, in every way, mountains play a most important 
]>art in tlie economy of the Fni verse. 

3. SUMMER 

Slimmer includes the hottest months of the year, 
whilst winter includes the coldest. Summer is the iangest 
and, in some respects, the most Iryiiig season in India. 
It begins generally in the middle of March and lasts 
almost till the end of June. * During the earlier part of 
this season, the weather is dry, mild, and agreeable; 
but ever^^ day it gets warmer and warmer till in May 
and June the heat becomes absolutely intolerable. The 
eun^Gi rays lire so strong that it is almost impossible to 
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siir out (iuriug the middle of the day : while sometimes 
a hot wind blows all tlie day long, seorehiiig tho faces 
of men and chokiu.n* them uith dust. All nature wears 
a dead and forlorn aspect, and people look eagerly for 
the riiiif, •which comes at last, attended with loud peals 
of thunder, and cools the weather for a time. But if it 
is bad dujing the day, it is fre<iuently worse at night. 
Somcti?nes tlie bed-room feels so hot and stuffy that you 
can liardly breathe but have to come out in the open and 
sleep Tis l)esi as you can. Besides, one has to keep fan- 
ning always, partly to cool the body and partly to drive 
away the mosquitoes. In this manner the l>est part of 
the Jiight passes away wdtlioiit sleep, and it is as much 
as you can manage if you can snatch a few hours of 
repose, just before the dawn. 

hruiis of various kinds ripen in ihe long summer 
days. Summer is also a time for holidays, (^olleges, 
schools, and most educational institutions remain closed 
lor tuo months during summer; and even where the 
lu)lidays are not so long, the working-hours are changed 
from midday to morning, thus allowing ])eoplo to remain 
quietly in their homes during the hottest part of the day. 

4. BIEDS 

There are infinite varieties of birds, and they differ 
very much among themselves, as regards size, colour, 
beauty of plumage, and ^ capacity for singing. The 
ostrich IS the* largest of birds and the tiny humming- 
bird is the smallest. Some birds are distinguished on 
account of their beautiful and variegated plumage; 
others, plainer in dress, have a beautiful song. It also 
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liajjpeiis that the preitiest birds are often the >\orst 
biii^iferfe. The birds of Australia, for eNaini)le, in spite 
of their ^oryeons ])luniag‘e, have a hoarse, nionuionoiis 
note; wiiilst the lark and the cuckoo, ^^Jlh their ])lam 
and sobtu' outer appearance, liave a luaivelloiis ^itt of 
son^. The sweetest sin^in^^ birds in Ibis country aic the 
Ixolxil (the cuckoo), the dojU'L and tin- impijti, yhil(‘ the 
chief son^slers ainojig foreign birds jic the "lark, the 
thrush and the niglitiugle. One of Ihe ccunmonest l)i]ds 
is the little spaiiow. It can onl,\ chii}), and tlicrefoie 
does not reall\ possess a song. Quite diHerent is tlie 
case of the ciov , another < oinmoii bird, havinL> a plumage* 
of dark lilack (‘oloui and a voice which is <(*rribl;^ lionise 
and harsh. 14ie jiigeon does not sing, lint li is a gieat 
favourite and is vei^ lame. 

Uird^ diitei from (juadiupeds in having tlieir bodies 
covered with teathers instead of hair. These toatheis aie 
kept in uood < oiidition b\ means oi a kind of oil with 
which birds aie sup]died. These cieature-^ are otten 
seen ])e( king at tlieir leatliers vvitli theii bills. As a 
matter ot fact the\ snpidv their feathers wfth oil when 
thev do tJiis. llirds soothe ns with their song and witli 
theii meu,> , lively wav'^. The world would often be 
very lonely and melancholy without their music. Let 
us liien be kiiul to thorn and cease from. moles ting#4 heiu 
needlesslv . 

5. THE WHALE 

The whale lives in water *but is not a fish. Fislies 
extract the oxygen which they need to support life from 
the water by means of gills; they do not require to rise 
to the surface of the water for this purpose. But it is 
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otherwise with the whale. The whale cannot breathe in 
the water, but every now and then it has to rise? to ihe 
surface of the water for the purpose of takinj]f breath. 

The whale is the largest of all existing animals in 
the world, and the great Greenland Whale is often from 
60 to 70 feet in length. The fins on both sides are from 
5 to 8 feet long and the tail is about 20 feet broad. But 
the throat is rather small and hence the whale is 
compelled to live only on small creatures of which there 
is an abundance in the sea. The eyes of the whale are 
as large as those of a cow, while its upper jaw is furnish- 
er! with barbs and forms what we call whalebone. 

The whale is hniited for its fat, called blubber, and 
for whalebone. The hunting-season begins in May and 
continues to the end of July. The weapon used for this 
purpose is called a harpoon. It is something like a 
spear with a sharp pointed head, and is thrown with 
force against the whale when it rises to the surface. 
The whale instantly plunges and disappears; but the 
harpoon is fastened to the boat with a rope about 4,000 
feet in length, and this enables the boat to follow the 
whale after it has been struck. Of course, after a time 
the animal is compelled to rise to the surface of the water 
agaiv^ and theii another harpoon is thrown against it. 
In the meantime, the constant flou of blood from its 
wounds makes the whale very weak, and at last it gives 
in. And then the rope is hauled in and the whale is 
captured. 

Whale-hunting is a very dangerous occupation ; for 
one sweep of the' creature’s huge tail would be enough 
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to (lash the boat and its oenipants all to pieces. 

the whale is very excitinpr, and those wlio engage in it 

are bold and daring. 


G. PAPER 

The word ^ ])aper * is derived from paifyrva, which 
vras a plant used liy the Egyptians for inirposes of 
writing l)efo,re the invention of paper; just as in India 
people used in former days to wrile njion })alm-tree 
leaves. 

Paper is made from coUon and linen lags, and from 
different kinds of siraw, and wood-pulp. Sweden is the 
chief supplier of wood-pulp from which paper is made. 
The rags, wood-pulp and oiher materials are taken to a 
paper-mill, where ihey are fiisl of all lorn <o shreds by 
machinery, and ihese shreds are afterwards boiled, and 
are reduced io a pul[). The pulp is then purified, 
hleaclied, and dyed; ami there are ditferent kinds of 
m a chi fiery for all these various processes. When the 
bleaching, dyeing, etc., are all over, the ])ulp is passed 
through a special kind of inacliine and comes ouf as a 
v(n\v fine web. This web is then rolled, dried and cut 
into sheets of the re({iiired size — all by means of 
machinery. 

Different kinds and (jualities of paper leipiire sj^ecial 
process of manufaciture. Thus rice-paper is made from 
a part of the rice-plant, while brown paper is made from 
old sacks, cardboard, canvas, i^iid other r^oarse materials. 

Paper is very extensively used. The chief use of 
paper is for purposes of writing and printing, as well as 
for packing. Thousands of books are printed yearly, 
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.tiid paper is the uriude used. Millions of letters are 
aniuiall\ written, and juiper is ajjfaiji the article used. 
Xe^\spapers arc abundantly circulated, and hence tons of 
paper aie used daily tor these alone. Packages are made 
u]) everv day in astonishing j» inn hers, and paper is 
i»enoially used for this jnirpose also. 

THE rSKS OK KUiniKir 

A\ lien tiu' lulihei* leaAOs the tree it looks like thin 
• leain. It haidens on meeting the air, and when t^olid, 
is sent to market. Lii the factory, iiihbor undergoes 
hat is called a vulcanizing process. In 1839 Charles 
tioodyear, an Vme.ii'an, discovered this process and this 
'\as the h<‘ginning of the rubber business. Sulphur is 
mixed witli it, and the mixture is made very hot. Then 
it bcf'omes more elastic, and very Jiard. That is what 
is lUMulcd toi* IV res of motois, carriages, bicycles, for gas 
and water-pipes, machine-l>eltings, waterpioof and so 
tortb. Mixed with larger quantit^^ of sulphur and made 
still more hot, the rubber be(*omes vulcanite or ebonite, 
from which we make combs, i)ipe-stems, spealviui’-tubes, 
teleplione mouth-jiieces, and other electric' appliances. 
To-day rubber manufacture is one of the most important 
trades in the world. 

A\ e use rubber so much that it is hard to understand 
how people got along without it. Millions of pairs of 
boots and shoes are made every year. Millions of pounds 
have been used for tyres W motors, cars and other 
vehicles. Hubher blankets and waterproof fdothiug and 
rubber coats are much used. Belts are made of rubber 
and hose for lire companies and for garden requires a 
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<^ieat deal. Peiiril erasers, toiinlain pens, tennis I»all 0 
and rubber stamps also require lar^e quantities. Our 
pliysicians and surj^eons depend upon rubber for mueb ol 
their apparatus. What A\oiild our policemen, oui iiie- 
men, our tisheiinen and the soldiers do ^^ithout the 
protection of ^Aatol proof clothin*? as the\ perform tlieii 
duiv often for hours amid the violence of Tiiese 

are onh a few uses ot t libber, A\e can name dozens of 
othei s 

('Ol .NTIIV AM) TOWN Lll K 

(lod made the ( ountil^ and man made the toun, 
A\as the assertion of Oowjier, and it expie‘-ses miicli of 
the diftereiice between the two. 

(\)untn lite IS acknowledged to be more healthful, 
more restful, more natural, and less weariim, than that 
of the t(MMi 

It lepreseiitts the ideal life of which the poets sing, 
foi lile pusses quietly, man is suiiuunded by the works 
of nut me, and has abundant oppoitunit^ of enjoying 
lliem. The craving of children for tin* ^ollnt^^ is a sign 
that it is the most natural and healthful life for man. 

The quiet and peace of country life, the absence of 
distracting sights, sounds, and influences give oppor- 
tunities for thought, study, and mental develapment 
whicli are impossible in town life. The abundance 5i 
puie air, and the more healthy conditions of life, also 
establisli physical health and strength as town life can 
ne\er do. The mini population are always the back- 
boiie of a country. 

( hi the other hand, the dwellers in the country miss 
the conveniences and opportunities of life in town. The 
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educational advantages are often few and difiicult to 
secure, and opportunities for work are far less ilian in 
the city. 

Life in the country may become dull, and engender 
a lack of brightness and polish which puts the country- 
man at a disadvantage beside the town dweller. 
Ignorance,, pjejudice, and narrowness, too, are more- 
characteristic of country than of town life. At the same 
time the railway, the post, newspapers, the bicycle, tho 
Inis, tlie motor, and the improved means of intercourse- 
betiN'een town and country go tar to minimise these diaw- 
backs, so that the dM’eller in* the country need not lack 
tbe culture of the town. 

The fact that such numhcrs are leaving the country 
and (‘Towding into the towns, forms one of the great 
difficulties of the politicians and philanthropists of the 
present day, and many urge that a return to country 
life under more favourable conditions is tbe only rtmiedy 
for the great evil of over-croivding in our cities. 

The ideal life would combine the adva]) tag os of 
both, of sharing the keen intellectual life of the towir 
and yet of remaining among tlie more healthful surround- 
ings of the Cipuntry. Improved facilities for travel an^ 
makinfj this quitfe possible, and both town and country 
TTre likely to reap the benefits of closer union in the near 
future. 

9: HOXEvST, LABOUR BEARS A LOVELY EACE 

By the sweat of thy brow, shalt thou earn thy 
bread was the first curse of Ood on man but this curse- 
has now been transformed into a great blessing. It is^ 
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more u blessing than a enrse. Work is worship. It is 
the means by whieh man has completely siil)dne<l ihe 
w’orkl and lias made considerable advance in knowledge 
and in civilisation. Work is the law of oiir being; it 
is tile secret of true happiness, for, it is only by keeping 
our faculties active that we can be imi)py. Idleness is 
the burial of the living man — the nurse of all mischief 
and ihe parent of multitudes of sijis. It is closely allied 
to disc'ontent, while labour, on the other hand, brings 
its own reward. 

Honest labour brings with it an ijiner satisfaction — 
a sense of conquest and a* feeling of self-respect which 
has an ennobling* influence on our character. It is well 
that this hliould Vie so, or otherwise the lives of most 
men and woineji would be a mere dull routine of duties 
and there w(nild be A^ery little pleasure for them at all. 

The lot of the majority is to spend the day in lal)onr, 
so if<theie w'ere no enjoyment to he obtained from the 
Avork itvself, life would seem a dreary burden. 

Hut w liatever the task may be, so long as it is honest 
in its nature, ujid performed faithfullj'', it yields an 
intense satisfying pleasure that gives more lasting 
happiness than many joys. Thus Ave may truly say, 

* Honest Labour bears a lovely fare.’ 

There is, however, one essential condition to iTe 
satisfied. The work must be undertaken AVTl]ingl3\ For 
unAvilling Avorkers labour has only a frown, and is a 

hard task-mistress » gnd, like duty, Vieco’uies ‘ A rod to 
check the erring and reprove.* 

We must, therefore, be Avilling to labour, leiueinber- 
ing that it is only by effort that great things have l>een 
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achieved in this Avorld, and that no true work ever goes 
in vain. Even when we find discouragement in results 
we must ‘‘ rjearn to luhour and lo wait.*’ 

JO. TIME IS MONEY 

There is no need to dwell on tJie truth of 
iiuixiin in 'the i)reserit day. The rush of the hiinyiug 
throng, tile sliriek of the railway whivstle^ the throb of 
the sleaiLier’s engine, the cdick of the telegrai)h needle, 
the sharp peal of the telephone (‘all, the (.-ouvstant 
activities of the airless apparatus, the shrill of the- 
motor-horn and the loud droning of the passing ^i)lane, 
are daily and hoiiidy telling the same tale, ‘ Time ia 
money.’ In a literal sense in the business life of the 
jjresent day, ‘ Time is money.’ Opportunities of 
acipiiri ng money have increased to such an extent that, 
tor the worker, time means money. The struggle for 
wealth has become so keen, education has fitted so *many 
more to join in the struggle, that time becomes the 
capital of trading, professional, or business men. 

So many new avenues of enjoyment have been 
o])ened up of recent years, and have been rendered so- 
cheap, that the only requirement for their enjoyment is. 
time, hut to the -busy man, ‘ Time is money,’ and so 
'they cannot he eiijoyed. Distances, too, that have to- 
be traversed, make delay such a vital matter that licie 
again ‘ Time is money. ^ 

Metaphorically, too, the maxim is true. Time can 
be spent, it can be squandered, and it can be put out at 
interest. Man may be rich in it or he may be poor. 
Youth is rich in it and can spend it lavishly, while old 
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^ige is poor in it, must count the days, and use them 
1 liriftily. 

Like money, loo, lime, once lost, is gone for ever. 

Time and tide wait for no man,’ says the proverb. If 
you use your stock of time rigditly, it will bear you rich 
interest but if you waste tin's invaluable capital, it will 
make you poor indeed. ‘ Take time by the forelock ’ 
.so as to rea]> the fullest benefit out of it. fjost 
healtli may be recovered by medicine, lost fortune by 
■f oaseless induslry and perseverance but lost time is gone 
for ever ajid can never be Recovered. 

Time is unlike money, in the fact that it cannot be 
t'irculated. Money passes from one to another, and one 
man^s loss becomes another man’s gain. Hut lost time 
is utterly lost, and gone for ever. It is our own to use 
or to waste, and it cannot be used by another, neither 
can it be accumulated — Time flies.'’ 

Its importance cannot be estimated aright l>ecause 
it cannot be seen, hence its losses cannot be measured, 
and we are inclined to waste time as we should never 
waste money. At such times this little, commonplace 
ma.vim is of great service. ‘ Time is money.' 
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Exercise 37 

SUBJKCTfi FOR SHORT ESSAYS 
The following subjects for easy Essays of various kinds 
should he sketched in oiilline and then expanded into 


connected compositions : - 

1. A Visit to the Zo-o 

21. 

A Village 

2. 

A Journey by lliver 

22. 

Parts of a Plant 

3. 

An Aero])laiie Ascent 

23. 

A Flower Garden 

4. 

A , Picnic 

24. 

An Earthquake 

5. 

A Fnothall Match 

2.5. 

Tea 

6. 

(lold 

26. 

The Bainy Season 

i . 

Oo])per 


The Tram Car 

■S. 

Iron 

28. 

The Motor Car 

n. 

Wheat 

20. 

The Bicycle 

10 . 

Friendslnp 

30. 

Duties to Parents 

11. 

Play 

31. 

Good Manners 

12 . 

The Ostrich 

:i2. 

Kindness to Animals 

13. 

The Bamboo 

3>3. 

(Cleanliness 

14. 

The Bose 

.34. 

Idleness 

15. 

The Postman 

35. 

The Dewali Festival 

16. 

The Policeman 

36. 

The Moharrum 

17. 

Boy Scouts 

37. 

Travelling 

18. 

The Seasons in India 

38. 

School Magazines 

19. 

The Mosquito 

39. 

The Art of Printing 

•50. 

The Crocodile. 

40. 

A Day in a Motor Car 


41. An Outing by Scouts 

42. Knowledge is Power 

43. The School in whidi 

you 

read 


44. Life in an Indian Village 

45. Prize day at your School 

46 . The Value of School Sports 
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17. The Bazar of an Indian Village' 

4fl. Steam and its uses to man 

40. Tl e Various Applications of Klectricity in modern 
times 

50. Live and let live 

51. A friend in need is a fidonl indeed 

52. A stitch in time sii\es nine 
5Ih Look befoi‘(' >ou lea)i 

54. All men think all men mortal but themselves 

55. Knowledge is proud that he has learned so nmol] 

Wisdom is humble that he knows no more 

5(), Where ignorance is bjiss. 

’Tis folly to be wise. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

CONVERSATION 

132. ' In our use of English we all talk much more 
often than we write. The easiest and most common 
form of spoken English is conversation. Conversation is 
an interfchange of ideas. 

133. Materials of Conversation ^Many interesting 

subjects of conversation are found near at hand. The 
common sources of conversational material are : 

1 . What we do 

2. What we see 

3. What we hear 

4. What we read 

5. What we think 

134. Charaoterlstlos of Good Conversation. — Courtesy 
demands consideration of others. The most important 
rule in conversation is this : talk about what is of interest 
to others. 

135. Standards of Measurement. 

1. Do you use appropriate and simple language? 

2. Do you speak grammatically? 

3. Do you enunciate and pronounce correctly? 

4. Do you avoid useless and annoying expressions? 

136. Telephone Conversation. — Much that has been 
said about conversation applies to the use of the 
telephone, for telephoning is merely a special kind of 
conversation. The . telephone call should be both 
courteous and brief. 

R E. c.— 15 
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EXAMPLES OF CONVERSATION 

1. Raman and Karuna 

Raman — What makes you cry, Karuna? 

Karuna — Beni has beaten me. 

Raman — Beni beating* you ! lie is not the boy lo 
beat any one for nothing*. What was the matter? 

Karuna — Nothing — I only took his bat. 

Raman — Did you ask him for it? 

Karuna — ^That I didn’t. Why should I? I wanted 
to play wdth it. His bat was so nice. 

Raman — What did Beni say to you? 

Karuna — He asked me to give back his bat. But T 
would not. lie forced it from me. I called him 
names and he beat me. 

Raman — You have ])een a bad boy to do so. No 
wonder, Beni beat you. 

Karuna — Why and how have I done wrong? T 
liked the bat and took it. 

Raman — But the bat was not yours. Would you 
like Beni to take your playthings? 

Karuna — No, my things are mine. 

Raman — Is not Benias l>at then Beni’s? Why should 
you take it? Besides you did not stop there, you 
abused him. Never do like this in future. Be good to 
others and others will be goorf to you. 
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2. Ratan’s Mother and Oreengrooer 

Ratan — Mother, isn^t the greengrocer, •'^amdin, at 
the gate? 

he is. Jnst go and see what he haa 

got. 

Ratan — As you please. \Ile runs to the gate and 
then annes back.^ Mother dear, Bamdin has a basket 
full ot fruits. He has nice ripe apples, oranges and 
idauluiiis. Shall I call him in? 

Mother — No, ask him to wait at the gate. I am 
ooming presently. \ Ratan. goes away. His mother goes 
after himi.] 

Ramdiri — Good morning, madam. 

Mother — Good morning, Bamdin. 

Ramdin — I have choice fruits. Here are apples, 
oranges, plantains. What can I offer you, madam? 

Mother — Let me have a do^^en of oranges, half a 
<lozen of apples and a bunch of plantains. 

Ramdin — All right, madam, here they are. xVny- 
Ihiiig else? 

Mother — What else have you got? You have 
potatoes in that, bundle I see. Let me have a seer of it, 
too. How much. am I to pay .you for the whole lot? 

Ramdin — Two rupees and annas eight. 

Mother — Is it not a bit too much? I can pay you 
two rupees only. Here you ^ are. \She gives Ramdin 
moiwy.^ 

Ramdin — Thank you, madam. I shall be glad to 
get four annas more, if you please. 
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Mother — No more. 
RamdiU’—Goodi bye, madam. 


3. The Wolf and the House Dog 

Wolf — Good evening, friend. 

Dog — Thank you, good e\ening. 

Wolf — How is it, my friend, that you look sd fat 
and sleek while I live in the woods and move night and 
day in search of food and dotseldom obtain food enough? 

Do\g — Well, my friend, you may be as well-olt as I 
am if you mind. 

lFoZ/“-What is it that you do, friend!*^ 

Dog — I have but to guard the house against tliieve^^ 
so if you like it come along with me, and see how you 
like the lile. 

Wolf — ^With all my heart I shall follow you. 

Dog — Then let us come. 

Wolf — Friend, I see a mark on your neck. What 
is it? 

Dog — Well, it is but a slight mark of my strap. 

Wolf — Strap ! Do you mean to ' say that you 
cannot roam free, when and where you please? 

Dog — Why, not quite. You see they think that I 
am a bit fierce, so they iifi me up by day,, but I am let 
loose at night. And all in the house pet me, and feed 

me with scraps from their own plates and . Come 

on, what ails you? 
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Wolf — Oh! Good night to yon. I wish you all joy 
of your fine life, but, for my part, though I may not 
be fat, I am at least free. 


4. A Bird on a Tree and a Bird in a Gage 

The*Bird in a cage: Ah! it is morning, they have 

me out. What do I see on the branch of that 
mango tree in the yard? Is not it a bird? 

The Bird on the tree: Good morning, friend. 
How do you like the mornijig? 

The caged Bird : Good morning. The morning is 
fine but I am in a cage. I cannot come out and hop 
like you from branch to branch. How I envy you! 

The Bird on the tree : Yes, you cannot fly as 1 can. 
lUit you have not to look out for your food as 1 have 
io do. It is so hard now to get enough food. You get 
ill! sorts of good food. Wet grams we never get; gram- 
flour is so nice to eat! Good water is by your side. 
Your master even provides worms for you to eat. And 
I, for a worm or -two, have to move heaven and earth. 

The caged Bird: My friend, don’t envy me. It 
is trme I get all kinds of dainty food to eat. I am 
supplied with milk too from time to time. But I do- 
not like such food. After all something is wanting in 
it. I sigh for the time ^^hen I wits free. Then I could 
flit from tree \o tree ; I could ftnrn my food by my labour. 
That life was so nice and ftpee. I had my playmates. 
I could play with them, fight with them and fly with 
them. I now feel lonely. I have lost my spirits. 
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The Bird on the tree: I see. Yes, you are not 
happy, h’ood cannot make one happy. One must be 
free to be happy. I must be away. Good bye, friend. 

The Bird in the cage: Good bye. Don’t forget 
your caged friend. Come and cheer me up by your 
company when you can. 

Exercise S8 

Write short Conversations between : 

1. A pencil and a fountain-pen. 

2. A tennis-ball and a foot-ball. 

3. A cat up a tree and a dog at the foot of the tree. 

4. A race-horse and a cart-horse. 

5. A countiy boy and a town boy. 

6. A railway engine and a motor-bus. 

7. A motor-cycle and a bicycle. 

Subjects for Oral Disoussion or 
Simple Debate 

1. Is ^ aeroplane ’ a useful invention ? 

2. Should all boys be Boy Scouts'? 

3. Are motor-buses better than tramcars in a town? 

4. How could your village be improved ? 

What would you like to be when you grow up'{ 


6 . 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

UNSEEN PASSAGES 

137. The student is sometimes required to answer 
questions .based on Unseen Passages. 

JVuswers to such questions can be made best by 
reading the given passage a number of times — say three 
or four. Then the questions must be carefully read, and 
the passage again read in the light of those questions. 

138. In writing the substance of a passage consider- 
able practice is necessary. At first the following steps 
may be taken in detail. 

1. Bead twice straight through the original extract 
to get the general drift of thought. You will perhaps 
recognise the leading idea at once. 

2. Read again carefully and slowl^^, trying to 
understand the details and noting their bearing on the 
central thought. 

3. Read through quickly once again, and write 
down in one sentence what you consider to be the kernel 
or ceiftral idea b£ the whole. 

4. Once the main Idea is found the student’s work 
is simplified and he has then merely to develop it briefly 
in his own simple English in^the light of facts leading 
to and following it. If your rough summary seems 
longer than two-thirds of €he original start again and 

attempt a shorter veraion. 
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An Example 

My days among the dead are passed ; 

Around me I behold, 

WherVr these casual eyes are cast, 

Tlie mighty minds of old; 

My never-failing friends are they 
With whom I converse day i)y day. 

With them I take delight in weal. 

And seek relief in woe; 

And while 1 understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 

My cheeks ha^e otten been bedeAed 
With tears of ihoughtfiil gratitude. 

Substance: 1 spend my time in my library among the 
books of great writers of the past, I talk to them like old 
friends and reccno their iielp every day. In happiness they 
increase my joy, and in troubles they give me comfoi-i. 1 
weep with thankfulness when I think of niy debt to them. 

Simple Unseens 
1 

Turn, turn thy hasty foot aside, 

Nor crush that hel/pless worm; 

The frame thy wayward looks deride 
Required a God to form. 

The common Lord of all that move, 

From whom thy being flow'd 
A portion of 1 1 is boundless love 
On that poor worm bestow’d. 

Exerotse 

1. Clive all the adjectives or describing words in the 
two verses. 
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2. Explain the phrases in italics. 

3 Answer the following questions : — 

(,a) Why should not you crush a little A\orin I 

(b) Why do you think the poor worm is helpless! 

(c) Who nifide that little worm as well as you? 
^d)*7)oes He make any distinction in His love for His 

creations, great or small? 

4. (iive in 3 /our own words the main idea of the poem. 


2 

Honesi lujui,’' said Sancho, let me look at that 

•<*ane. ” 

‘‘ Certainly, Sir/’ answjered he. “ Here it is.” 

Sancho took if and gave it to the other old man. 

There/’ said he, now you are paid^ 

“ How so>, my lord? ” cried the old man. Do you 
think that this cane is worth ten pieces of gold"! ** 

“ Yes/’ said the judge, and ordered the cane to be 
broken. When this was donCj out dropped the ten 
pieces of gold, 

Exeroise 

1 . Explain the phrases in italics. 

2 . Form a connected story from the above dialogue. 

3. Who do you think were the two old men in the above 
story? And what for had they come to Sancho? 

3 

When Shah Jahan had been married for fourteen 
years, his wife, Mumtaz 3|ahal, became very ill. Shah 
Jahan remain^ by her side na^ht and day. He was so 
sad that he would neither eat nor drink. The Queen 
grew worse and worse and at last the King saw that the 
time had come for her to die. Weeping he asked her 
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what he could do to show how deeply he loved her. The 
dying Mumtaz Mahal replied, “ If you love me, always 
think of me when I am gone and build over me a tomb 
that will keep my nanne alive for eyer.” 

Exercise 

1. Explain the phrases in italics. 

2. What was Mumtaz MahaPs dying wish? 

3. Give the name of the tomb built ovt'r Mumtaz 
Mahal, and say whore it is to be seen. 

4 

We should brusli our^^ leeih oti rising and beio-re 
going to bed. 'Chis will 'save us from the dentist. 

One natural tooth is worth twenty, false ones.” 

Order and tidiness make work easy and saves time. 
** A place for everything and everything in its i)lact*.’' 

No matter how poor we are we should not wear torn 
clothes. A good mother patches her children's torn 
clothe', — a bad mother does not. “ A stitch in time savee 
nine.” 

Exercise 

Re-write the passage in your own words. 

5 

Boys and girls should salute eacli other, as well as 
clergymen, teachers and those to whom they owe respect. 
They should remember to rise wdien visito-rs enter, to be 
polite and mannerly oh all occasions, and to avoid rough, 
noisy conduct. 

We should not destroy walls, parapets of bridges, 
signposts, young trees, lamps, etc. These cost money 
for which the ratepayers have to pay. 
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We should support home industries^ eat home-groivn 
food and buy articles made in India in 'preference to 
those made in any other country. 

Little drops of water 

Little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean 
And the pleasant land. 

Exercise 

1. fixplain the words and phrases in italics. 

2. Re-write the passage in your own words. 

6 

A Lion having grown old and feeble, and being no- 
longer swift enough to hunt his prey^ stayed in his den 
and let it be known to all the other animals in the forest 
that he was very ill. One by one they came to express 
their sorrow, and were each caught and eaten by the 
crafty old Lion. At length came the Fox who, suspect- 
ing the truth, stood at some distance off to make his 
inquiries. ‘‘Ah! my friend,’’ said the Lion, “come 
closer, for old timers sake, and talk to one who is sick 
unto death, But the Fox desired to be excused, 
“ For,” said he, “ while I see many foot-prints pointing 
towards your Majesty’s palace, I cannot perceive any 
that are pointing outwards.” 

Exercise 

1. Use in sentences of your qwn the words and phrases 
in italics. 

2. Why would the fox noh go near the lion’s den? 

3 . Write this story in your own words. 

4 . Give a suitable heading to your story. 
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7 

We, the youth of to-day are the India of to-Tnorrow. 
We should practise truth, honour, honesty, uprightness, 
self-control, love of industry, neatness, cleanliness and 
courtesy. AVe should learn to love work’, to work 
conscientiously and to give honest labour fnr honest pay. 
Whoever takes payment for doing certain ^ work and 
does it ladly, or idles over it and wastes time, is as 
guilty of theft as if he stole the actual money. We 
should be ashamed of scamped, careless, or ill-finished 
work. “ Whatsoever thy l^and findeth to do, do it with 
all thy might. 

Exercise 

1, Explain the words and phrases in italics. 

2. Re-write the passage in your own words. 

8 

I- 

In every railway train there is a (iiiard, who aits 
in tbe rearmost carriage of the train, which is called 
Ihe Guardis van. When the train stops at a station, 
the Guard gets down and sees that the passengers who 
arc leaving the train at this station get their luggage 
out of the van. At the same time he sees that the 
luggage of tlie new passengers, who get into the train 
at this station, is put into the van. When all the 
passengers are seated, and it is time for the train to 
start, the Guard makes a signal to the engine-driver 
wdth a green flag, or, if it is night, with a green lantern 
and by blowing a whistle. Then as the train is in 
motion, he jumps into his van again and prepares his 
toork for the next station. 
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Exercise 

1. Explain the phrases in italics. 

2. What are the duties of a Guard? 

9 

Alice opened llie door and found that it led into a 
small passage* not much larger than a rat-hole: she 
knelt do»wii and looked along the passage into the 
loveliest garden you ever saw. How she longed to get 
out of that dark hall, and wander about among those 
beds of bright flowers and those cool fountains, but she 
could not even get her head through the doorway : 
“ and even if my head would go through,’’ thought 
poor xilice, it wdXild he of very little use without my 
shoulders. O/i, hoto I wish I could shut up like a 
telescope ! I think I could, if 1 only knew how to 
begin,** For, you see, so many out-of-the-^oay things 
had happened lately, that Alice had begun to think 
that very few things indeed were really impossible. 

Exercise 

1. Explain the phrases in italics. 

2. Use those phrases in sentences of your own. 

3. What did Alice see along the passage? 

4. Describe the garden in your own words. 

10 

Mahmud of Ghazsni had taken so many countries 
that he could not rule them properly. In one of these 
countries 'robbers had attacked a caravan of merchants 
and killed many of them and stolen their goods. The* 
mother of one of the merchants loalked a long way to 
Ghazni and made a complaint to the Sultan. “ My 
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good woman/’ said Mahmud, ‘‘ how can I Izeep order in 
that far distant land? It is hundreds of miles from 
<jhazni. 1 cannot put down robbers nor keep the roads 
safe so far away.” “ Why, then,” replied the old 
woman, do you take countries w^hich you cj\nnot rule? 
For the bad rule of every country of which you are the 
king, God will call you to accoinit, whcn‘you die.” 

ExeroiBQ 

1. Give a brief summary of this passage. 

2. Explain the phrases in italics. 


11 

A wolf was drinking at the head of a running brook 
when he spied a lamb paddling some distance down the 
stream. Making up his mind to eat her, he tried to 
find a good excuse, Villain,” he said, “ how dare 
you dirty the water where I drink!” Indeed, sir, 
that cannot be, for I am below you, and the stream runs 
from you to me.” ‘‘ I care not for that,” said the wolf. 

It is but a year ago that you called me evil names.” 
‘‘ But, sir,” said the Iamb, trembling, I was not even 
born then.” Enough ! ” said the wolf, “if it was 
not you it was your father, which is all the same,^^ 
Saying this, he seized the lamb and tore her tp, pieces. 

Ebcerolse 

1. Give a suitable heading to the above story. 

2. Use in sentences of* your own the phrases in 
italics. 

3. Write the verbs spied, tried, said and tore in the 
present. 

4. Tell this story in your own words. 
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12 

Not gold blit only -men can make 
A people great and strong — 

Men who, for truth and honour’s sake, 

Stand fast and suffer Jong. 

Urave men who work while others sleep, 

Who dare while others fly — 

They build a natiou^s pillars deep, 

And lift them, to the sky. 

Exercise 

5. Explain the phrases in italics. 

2. • (:}ive the main idea of the poem. 

13 

Once more he stept intft the street, 

And to his lijs again 

Ijaid his long pipe of smooth, straight cane; 

And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician^s cunning 
Never gave the enraptured air) 

Inhere was a rustling that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling; 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 
Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering, 
And like fowls in a farmyard when barley is 

scattering, 

Out came the children running. 

And all the little boys and girls. 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls 
And sparkling eyes and teeth like i)earls 
Tripping and skipping ran merrily after 
The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 
Exerolse 

1. What happened when the piper started to play? 

2. Explain the phrases in italics. 

3. Gfive the adjective-j^rases which describe the little 
and girls. 

4. Analyse the last sentence. 

5. Describe the happy crowd of children who followed 
the piper, using the poet’s words as far as you can. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

LETTER-WRITING 

139. In many respects, conversation and letter- 
writing are alike. Ijetter-writing has been called 
talhng on paper. Good letters are as easy and natural 
as conversation. Letters, like conversation, should be 
polite and courteous, and considerate of the feelings of 
others. 

140. Kinds of Letters^ — There are two kinds of 
letters that most people have to write, social letters and 
business letters. Social letters are written to friends at 
a distanc e, in order that experiences may be shared and 
friendships kept up. We converse with people who are 
interested in ns and in what we have to say; we write 
social letters for the same reason. 

Business letters are written about business matters, 
frequently to those whom we do not know; for example, 
we may order certain goods, or we may explain why we 
think the electric bill is not correct, or we may write to a 
hotel and ask to have a room reserved, or to a railway 
company and inquire about the cost of a journey we wish 
to make. Business letters and social letters are. alike in 
many respects. Both should be simple, direct, and 
clear; both should be courteous; both should be adapted 
to those who will receive them. 
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t:xamples op good letter-writing 

As you read the letters that follow, think chiefly 
of two 2 )oi!its : 

1. ^WJiai is ilie letter about? What interested the 
^writer and tlie receiver of the letter? 

2. In Avhat sort of style is the letter written?* 
.Style means the manner of expressing one’s self. 


1. Letter by Charles Kingsley 


Pau^ France^ 

jMy dear j.ittle !Man, 

1 was quite delfghted to get a letter from you so nicely 
wrilteii. \'esierday I went by the railway to a most 
beautit'ul lilace, where I am staying now, a town with an 
old rustle, hundreds of years old, where the great King 
Ilonj^ IV of France was born. His cradle is there still, 
made of a huge tortoise shell. Near the castle are beautiful 
walks and woods— -all green, as if it were sununei> with 
a’oses and flowers, and birds singing, but different from our 
Ihiglish birds. But it is quite summer here because it is so 
far south. Under the castle by the river, are frogs that 
make a noise like a rattle, and frogs that bark like toy- 
dogs, and frogs that climb up trees, and even up the 
window-panes ; they have suckers on their feet and are 
quite green like a leaf. Far away, before the castle, are 
iihe great mountains ten thousand feet high, covered with 
•^snow, atid the clouds crawling about their tops. I am going 
tto see them to-morrow, and when I come back I will tell 
;you. I have been out to-night. All the frogs are croaking 
Tand making a horrid noise. 

Mind and be a good boy and give Baba my love. Tell 
George I am coming back with a great beard and shall 
frighten him out of his wits. 

Your own Daddy, 
Ohablbb Einqblby^ 


!E. E. C.— 16 
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II. Letter by Henry van Dyke 

Princeton, New Jersey, 

Deceinbev 20, 1012^ 

TO THE PUPILS OF THE EIGHTH CiPADE IN 
THE SCHOOLS OF NEW JEILSE7' : 

It is a long time sinec we have seen one aiiiother, an I 
I fear that our frieiKls}ii[> may gro^v cold through absence* 
and silence. I think that we ouglit to exchange letters. 

A letter is not so good as a talk, but it is better than, 
nothing at all. The best to write a letter is to do it 

almost as if you were talking. 

1 have made a little stoiy of the things that 1 have been 
doing and sent it to you on a separate sheet. Now I wish 
3 ^ou to tell me wdiat has happened to you, and whether you 
have gro’wn in rnind as well as in body. 

Tyll me wdiat was the happiest day that you have had 
since we went to the picnic together last June — do you 
roinerabcr ? Tell me which book you like best of all that; 
you have lead, tand why you like it. Tell me whether you 
have made any new friends, and v/hy you have chosen them. 
Tell me whether any of your studies are too hard for you,, 
and what you are going to do about it. Tell me whether 
you think that the towm where you live is improving, and 
whether you think that you can do anything to help it. Tell 
me what you wish to be when you grow up. 

Write to me as simply as we were sitting sjde by side 
on a log beside a little river. 


Faithfully your friend, 

Henry van Dykk. 
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141. Parts of the Business Letter: 

The Heading . — The heading of a letter, as you 
know, consists of the sender^s address and the date. 
Most business houses use printed letter-heads; in this 
case it is i^pcessary to add only the date. When the 
letter pai)er is not printed, the heading should be written 
or typed in the upper right-hand corner of the page, with 
a margin ol at least an inch to the right and at the top. 

ilic I ntrodiictorg Address . — The introductory 
iiddress consists of the name and address of the person 
or the firm 1 o whom the letter is sent. It should be 
\N ritten at the left of the page, the left-hand margin 
being equal to the right-hand margin. 

The Salutation . — The first letter of the salutation is 
la^pt even with the first letter of the introductory address. 
The j)refeired forms of salutation in business Jetters 
a 10 — 

My dear Sir, My dear Madam, 

Dear Sir, Dear Madam, 

Gentlemen, Mesdames, 

If the gender of the letter is acqxiainted with the receiver 
he may use the name in the salutation, as My dear 
.\fr. Brown. 

The Body ^of the Letter . — ^The body of the letter 
usually begins an inch to the* right of the left-hand 
margin. The same margin is observed with all 
paragraphs, if the letter consists of more than one 
paragraph. 
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Tlic Complimeiitiiry Close , — The complimentary 
close is an expression of leave-taking. The forms usually 
preferred in business letters are : 

Sincerely yours, 

Very truly yours, 

Yours very truly, 

Yours truly, 

Yours faithfully. 

The eninpliinentary close usually has the same margin 
on (he left as the heading. 

TJtc Signature. — ^fhe copiplimentary close is follow- 
ed by tJie HiguatuJ'c of the writer. A woman^s signa- 
ture should be preceded by Miss or Mrs. in parenthesis. 

142. Letter of Application — One kind of business 
lei ter that pupils should write correctly is the letter of 
application. Their success in securing desirable posi- 
tions /rocjuently depends on the correctness and effective- 
ness of the letter of application. Such letters may be 
written in reply to advertisements in the local papers. 

The Advertisement . — It may he clipped from the 
ne^\spape^ and pasted neatly above the inside address. 
In this case, the opening sentence need not state the 
purpose of the letter. If the clipping is not attached, 
the opening sentence may be a direct statement 4ike the 
following : 

This letter is my application for the position which 
you advertise in to-day’s ^'imes. Or you may say. 
Please consider me an Applicant for the position which 
you advertise in to-day’s Times. 

Education . — An account of one’s education should 
be exact and specific. It should fmclude the name of 
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the school where the applicant has been educated. If 
he has had training that fits him particularly for the 
position, he should mention the training. 

Ejrperietice . — If the applicant has had no experience, 
he willVay so frankly. If he has, he will give the name 
and address of the firm for which he worked and the 
name of inem])er of tlie firm who is personally acquaint- 
ed witfi Ihe applicant’s work. 

Jlefprc/ncG .^. — It is usual to give three references : 
the name of one who is acquainted with the applicant's 
school record, the name of a former employer, if the 
applicant has had any experience, and finally the name 
of one who has fi^stThand knowledge of the applicant's 
character. The full name of each reference should be 
given, the official position, if any is held, and the exact 
address. 

Inicrvicir and Telephone , — Sometimes the applicant 
helps his cause if he gives his telephone number and 
the hours when he can call for an interview. 

Examples of Business Letters 

24, South Street, 
Bridgetown, 

September 9, 1933. 

The IIirectoR, 

British Museum. 

Dear Sir, 

Will’ you Jsindly send me a ticket of admission to 
the Beading Boom. I enclose the necessary references. 

Yours faithfully, 

Joseph Sharp. 
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Booking Seats in a Railway Train 

Civil Station Road, 
Barrachporc, April 10, 1933. 
The Station Sttperintendent, 

Howrah. 

Dear Sir, 

I shall be g’lacl it you will reserve me four (4) seats, 
second class, in the Punjab Mail leaving? Jlowrah for 
Lucknow on Saturday, April 15. Please also book me 
four (4) places in the Restaurant Car for the first lunch. 
Enclosed please find G. (k iVotes for Rs. 125. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. (’. Hoy. 


Booking Seats in Aeroplane 

24, Central Rovd, 
Hazo/rihagh, June 8, 1933. 

Dear Sir, 

Please reserve me two (2) seats in the Plane leaving 
Dum-Dum Aerodrome for Dacca ‘ at 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday, June 14. I shall also be glad if you will 
inform me of the connections between Calcutta and 
Dum-Dum Aerodrome. Enclosed please find cheque for 
Rs. 110. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. Ahmed. 

The Manager 

International Air Service Agency 
Calcutta 
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t)irt of Stock — Holding Order 


Madam, 


74, South Avenue, 
Nagpur, June 20, 1933. 


I regret to say tliat the goods you ordered are at 
present out of stock, but we hope to procure them in the 
‘Course .of* a few days and to forward them to you as 
■soon as they are produced. 

T am, 

Your obedient servant, 
William Green. 

1? S . A LLINGTON, 

12, TiORDGANJ, 

Juhhulpore. 


Ordering to send Some Silk 

Deiira Came, 
Noremhrr 6\ 1933, 

To Messrs. M. Goodman & Co., 

Fort Koad, 

Mcean Meer. 

Gentlemen, 

A^ou will remember that when I was passing 
through Meean Meer a foi|tnight ago, I bought some 
«ilk from you. You then had a considerable portion of 
the web left. J enclose pattern and ask you to send me 
iyy V. P. Post ten yards more. 

Yours truly, 
(Mrs.) Frank Wilson. 
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Reply 

Fort Road, Meean Meew,, 
November 9, 1933. 

Madam, 

In reply to your esteemed letter, we n^gret to say 
tliat the silk is vSold out. AVe have tried to *get it in? 
other houses in Lahore hut liaTe not been successful. 
We are, however, expecting a large stock of silks S'hortly 
from the makers, and we hope then to be able to execute 
your order. Trusting it wl^l not be too late for your 
requirements 

We beg to remain, 
Madam, 

Your obedient servants?^ 
M. (jOODMAN & Co«. 

Mrs. Wilson, 

Dehra Camp. 

Asking for a Copy of Policy Form 

Station Road, ALLAiiAnvDy 

December 23, 1933. 

Dear Sir, 

Adverting to my letter to you of the 15tli instant,. 
I shall bjB glad if you will let me feave a copy of your 
policy form. 
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Will you also kindly inform me whether you insure 
against damage oaiised by earthquake. 

Yours faithfully, 
•Tosicph Jennings. 

The Secbetaky, 

Generai. Insurance Co., 

tl. P. liHANCTT, 

AUnhabad. 


Rjeply 

General Insurance Co.,. 
U. P. Branch, 
Allahabad^ January ^ 3, 1934. 

Dear Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the 23rd ultimo, \ beg to 
enclose specimen of our policy form. 

On referring to Clause 14 on the back of the policy, 
you will see that any possible damage caused by 
earthquake is covered by us. 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
George Morley, 

Secretary.. 

J. Jennings, Esq., 

Station Road, 

Allahabad. 
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Apidioation for Junior Clerkship 

79, King George Street, 

Boviha/y, Junr 16, 1933. 


Messrs. Joseph Parker & Sons, 

l^OMBAY. 


'fTENTLEAIEN, 

In answer to your adverlisement in to-day's Daily 
Tvleyra^^h for a junior cleric, I beg to offer myself for 
tlie post. 

My age is 17. I wavS pdiicaiod at llie St. Joseph’s 
nigli School, Kalbadevi Boad, Bombay, wdiere I passed 
the Junior ('ambridge ExaiViination. Since leaving 
school, hen months ago, I have attended Typewriting and 
«Shortliand classes, and have now attained a speed of 60 
and 90 words respectively. 

I am very anxious to get into a merchant’s office in 
order to fit inj^self for a commercial career, and should 
my application be successful, I will do my best to give 
you satisfaction. The salary I should require would be 
£Rs. 50 a month as a start. 


Yours respectfully. 
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Another Application for Junior Clerkship 


67, Kalbadevi Road, 
Bombay, June 16, 1933. 


Messes. JosErii Parker & Sons, 
Bombay. 


Genti.e^ien , 

111 reply to your advertisement in to-day’s Daily 
Tchujraph , 1 beg respectfully to offer my services for the 
vaciint appointment of Junior Clerk. 

I am just over sixteen* years of age and have left 
school ab.out ten iponths, during which time I have been 
striving to make myself proficient in Shorthand and 
Typewriting and have now attained a speed of 90 and 
60 words a minute respectively. 

While T vas at school I gained the first place in 
Arithmetic, and also received a prize for Elementary 
Book-keeping, and have, besides, a fair general 
knowledge. 

My late Headmaster Mr. . . of the . . . School, 
Bombay, will, I am sure, speak favourably of me, and 
I am also permitted to refer you to the Rev. . . Vicar 
of Holy Trinity, who has known me all my life. 

Soliciting the favour of an interview, and assuring 
you that if appointed I will do my best to give you 
satisfaction, 

I remain, 

Yours respectfully. 
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Application for Clerkship 

83, ClIITTAHANJAN AVENUE, 
Calcutta, J uly 13, 1933. 

Messrs. Brown & Bobertson, Ltd., 

Calcutta. 

Gentlemen, 

In answer tu your advertisement in to-day’s 
Statesman for a clerk, I beg to apply for the vacancy. 

I am twenty-four years of age, and for the past two 
years have been in the office of Messrs. Bird & Co. of 
Clive Street, Calcutta, wffiose employment I left, of my 
own accord, a fortnight ago. I am sure they will give 
me a good reference. My speed as a shorthand writer 
and typist is 120 and 70 words a minute respectively. 
I havfi a sound knowledge of book-keeping by double 
entry, having, some five years ago, taken a Senior 
(Certificate at the (jlovernment School of Commerce, 
Calcutta. I should require a commencing salary of 
Rs. 150 a month. 

Soliciting the favour of an interview, and assuring 
you that, if successful, I should endeavour to give you 
every satisfaction. 


1 remain, 
Respectfully 3 ^ours 3 
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From a Youn^ Lady aj^plying for a 
Situation as Typist 


Strand Hoad, 
Singapore^ May 5, 1933. 


S[i;, 

I Ueg U) offer my services for the vacancy which yon 
adveitise in 'Phe Daily Telegrajyh of the 3rd instant. 
I am an evpej l shorthand-typist, speed DO and 100 words 
respectively. I was educated by Miss Tuldon, at the 
High School, Mission Eow^ Singapore, and if you will 
refer to that ladj^ she will furnish you with an excellent 
refeience in regard to my abilities. Age 18. 

Ho])ing you will entertain my application, 

I remain, 

Y^oiirs respectfully, 
Mary Sm^tii. 


^I’o Tite Advertiser, X. Y, 
20 Hose Street, 
Singapore. 


Exercise 39 

1. Write a letter to a bookseller, ordering the books 
you would require for next year’s Matriculation 
Examination. 

2. Write letter descftribing the pleasures of cycling. 

3. Write a letter describing a visit to the Calcutta 
Museum. 

4. >Write a letter describing any famous building with 
which you are familiar. 
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5. Write ft letter of application for admission to a 
Training College. 

(i. Write a letter of application for a post as clcrk^ 
Stating qualifications. 

Answer the following Advertisements ; 

7. Wanted — Errand boy. Neat in appearance, and 
honest. Hindustan Co-operative Bank, Gawnp^ire. 

8. Wanted- Intelligent young in;tn for timber oflice. 
Ihirmah Timber Co., Strand Boad, Calcutta. 

9. Wanted — For Girls’ School, Plead Mistress, fully 
(pialified. Apply, stating age, experience, and qualifications, 
not later than — to Secretary, Girls* School, Avenue Road,. 
Ballygunge. 

10. Wanted at once, ^Certificated Master for Boys* 
School. Apply, stating age, qualificaJ:ions, and salary 
inquired, to Head Master, Boys* School, Bankipone. 

11. Write to Bryan and Taylor, 39 South Road, Madras, 
or any other dealer in wearing apparel, ordering an article 
of dress. Provide for payment. 

12. Write a letter to a well-known dry-goods house, 
ordering goods like the sample you enclose. Be sure to 
send a "Jiost-office money order for the required amount. 

13. Write to a publisher, ordering a book for your 
school library. Enclose the correct amount in payment. 

14. Your athletic team wishes to order tennis rackets 
Write to »S. Ray, 18 Esplanade East, Calcutta, and any other 
dealers, asking for the recent catalogue of athletic goods. 
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CHAl’TEE XXVIII 

TELEGRAMS 

Dibkctions 

143. Tne writing* of telep^rams requires special 
practice. . Here it is very important to say as much as 
possible in the fewe.st words. 

A‘‘o Salutation nor Compliinentary close is employed 
as in letters. 

All nords which add ndthing to the meaning* of the* 
message should be omitted. 

A telegram should not be so brief as to sacrifico 
clearness of statement. 

The language should be made as concise as possible, 
but obscurity or uncertainty of meaning should not be 
allowed to arise from the undue cutting down of the 
number of words. 

Nothing is gained by reducing an inland Ordinary 
telegram to fewer than eight words, as the charge 
including the address, nine annas, is the same for a 
smaller number / An extra charge of one anna per word 
is inaSe for each additional word above eight. The 
charge for an inland Express telegram is Re. 1/2/- for 
eight words or less including the address, plus two> 
annas fnr each additional word. H^ce the necessity 
.of condensation. 

Th^n, the ir>essage should he copied. Incorrect 
spelling is one of the worst faults of a telegram writer- 
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Ue^iiiiiers should urst wiite out the message ] 
and then strike out all uords which do not affi 
eleurness of meaning of those that remain. 

For instance, the following message — 

/ have reached Delhi this morning safe and 
Yon hare no cause of anxiety. 

May be reduced to — 

Reached Delhi safe. No anxiety. Badridas. 

O] ag<un — 

I am vet y ,sorrij my tfeai father u attacLei 
li/uen mania . II e aic badly in need of money ) 
tuatmeni. Please iomr n ith money n'lihout del 

May be reduced to — 

Fath*r pneumonia. Siait with money sharp — 
4 mirali. 

Or ag,ijn — 

Messrs. Henry Malpen ^ Sons. The Mall, New 
Delhi y 1 1 egret I am v noble to attend office, because 1 
nn ill. The details of my illness you will learn from 
the letter ivhich 1 am sending you to-day. 

May be reduced to — 

Malpen IJnabVe attend office. Illness. Letter 
fo 1 1 ows — Matilal . 

Note. --A liiip'" portion of the world’s business in the 
form of telegrams is carried on by code words. Here the 
word Malpen indicates Messrs. Henry Malpen & Sonsi Th# 
.Malli New Delhi. 


The End 




